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a Book III. 
The Hiſtory of EG YP. 


C H A P, VII. 8 + 


Of the Antiquities, Government, Laws, Reſi- 
gion, Learning, Cuſtoms, Manners, Arti, Sei- 
ences, Commerce, and Trade of the Ancient 
EGYPTIANS. 


T is of no ſmall conſequence in 
RET; the ſtudy of hiſtory, to take no- 
tice of the different cuſtoms of countries; the 
invention of arts; the various manners of liv- 
ing, building, fighting, diſpoſing of fieges, or 
detending towns; of building ſhips, and fail- 
ing; the ceremonies of their marriages, ſune- 
rals, and ſacrifices ; in ſhort, whatever relates 
to cuſloms and antiquities.® Every one of theſe 
parts contains a great many others: For in- 
ſtance, under the title of religion are compre- 
hended the gods, Prieſts, and temples; the 
ſacrifices, feaſts, vows and oblations, oracles, 
and prediftions: under the title of political 
S B govern- 


Nollin's Pelles Lettres, «cloth, p. 149» 
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2 The Hiſtory of Ecvyr. 
government, the comitia or aſſemblies, the 
different offices of magiſtracy, the laws and 
judgments; and fo of all the reſt. 

It is of great moment, as we read, to ob- 
ſerve carefully the "_ of arts and ſciences ; 
their different progreſs, declenſion, and fall: 
the rare and curious facts, which occur upon 
this ſubject; the illuſtrious men, who have ex- 


celled in them; and the princes who have 


made the ſtudy of them flouriſh, by giving 
protection and encouragement to ſuch perſons 
as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their {kill 
in any art. Yer this ſtudy, if carried too far, 
has its rocks and dangers. There is a kind of 
obſcure and ill managed learning, which is em- 
ployed only upon queſtions equally vain and fri- 
volous, which hunts after what is moſt abſtruſe 
and uncommon in every ſubject, and is almoſt 
wholly confined to the diſcovery of ſuch things 
as are abſolutely ſuperfluous, and of which it is 
often better to be ignorant than to know. e Se- 
neca complains of this bad taſte, which took its 
rilg among the Grecians, was transferred to the 
Romans, and began to ſeize the whole nation. 
He obſerves, that there is in point of ſtudy, as 
in every thing elle, a vicious exceſs and intem- 
perance ; that it is no leſs blameable to col- 
leR, at a vaſt expence, an heap of uſeleſs 
knowledge, than of ſuperfluous furniture; and 
that this ſort of learning is only calculated to 


make 


b Ibid, vol, IV. p. 164 © Ibid, 159. 
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make men impertinent. Speaking. of Dich- 
mus, the famous grammarian, who had wrote 
4000 volumes, wherein he examined abun- 
dance of uſeleſs queſtions, not worth remem- 
bering; „I ſhould have thought him wretched 
enough, ſays Seneca, if he had been condemn - 
ed only to read ſuch a heap of trifles, 4 It is 
to be little acquainted with the value of time, 
to employ it in the ſtudy of ſuch difficulties and 
vbſcurities, as are unneceſſary, and often tri- 
fling and vain.* We ſhould remember what 
Duntilian ſays, that it is a fooliſh and pitiful 
vanity to be over curious in knowing all that 

thors have ſaid upon a ſubject; and that ſuch 
an occupation very idly waſtes the time and 
pains which ought to be better employed.“ 
We have already treated of the antiquity 
and government of Egypt, under its ancient 
kings;s as alſo of their principal deities, O/i- 
ris, Iſis, Typhon, and Orus;* their dynaſties ; * 
grand periods of their hiſtory ; * and the 3 
of the Egyptian kings, from Menes the firſt 
monarch, in the year of the world 1816, to 
Cleopatra, their laſt ancient monarch, in the 
year of the world 3974. comprehending the 
ſpace of 2158 ps.” We ſhall now proceed 
2 to 
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d Sen. Epiſt. 88. e Cicer. 1. I. n. 19. 

f Quintil. 1, I. c. 8, 8 See vol. II. p. 150157. 
h Ibid, 157-160. i Jed. 161-173, K Ib, 174. 
| See vol, II. p. 175-9. HI, p. 19-0068, to 


the end of that volume. 
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to give ſome further account of their manners, 
cuſtoms, and antiquities. 

The Egyptians are moſt worthy 
of our attention, of all the nations 
of antiquity, and we are particu- 
larly intereſted in their hiſtory. From them, 
by an uninterrupted chain, all the moſt polite 
and beſt conſtituted nations of Eurote, have re- 
ceived the firſt principles of their laws, arts, 
and ſciences. The Egyptians inſtructed and 
enlightened the Gres, who performed the 
ſame beneficent office to the Romans: and 
theſe lords of the world were not aſhamed to 
borrow from the Greets, the knowledge which 
they wanted, which they afterwards commu - 
nicated to the reſt of mankind, and of which 
we are in poſſeſſion to this day,” 

In whatever light we view the / Eg yptiox 
nation, it conveys the greateſt honor to human 
nature, of all the ancient ſtates. The Fgyp- 
tians preſent us with excellent models ot all 
kinds of laws, arts, ſciences, morals, and po- 
litics : but the more curious and intereſting the 
hiſtory of this people is, the more it is to be 
regretted, that it thould be involved in dark- 
neſs and obſcurity. 

It is certain that the monarchical form of go- 
vernment was eſtabliſhed among the Eg yprians 
from the earlieſt antiquity. They had the ad- 
vantage of being governed for many ages by 

ſovereigns 


Polity and 
Laws. 


M Copurt's O17 of Laxvs, &e. vol. P. 47. 
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ſovereigns born in the boſom of their country; 
and, in theſe firſt ages, this kingdom enjoyed 
long peace and great tranquility. We need 
not be ſurprized to obſerve the real ſtate of 
Egypt, about 430 years after the flood, when 
Abraham was forced by a famine to go down in- 
to that country. Egypt was then a very flouriſh- 
ing kingdom, able to ſupport its own inhabi- 
tants, and even to afford ftrangers relief, If 
we go on, and obſerve the idea the ſcriptures 
give us of the ſtate of Egypt in the days of Ja- 
cob, we ſhall {till more clearly diſcover many 
marks of a powerful monarchy, whoſe conſti- 
tution and government were well regulated 
and thoroughly underſtood, We ſee a king- 
dom divided into ſeveral provinces ; a council 
compoſed of perſons of the greateſt wiſdom 
and experience; well-choſen miniſters ; dif- 
ferent priſons for the confinement of criminals ; 
a prieſthood enjoying ſettled revenues; public 
granaries; a trade in ſlaves; and a commerce 
which muſt have been conſiderable: all ſuffici- 
ent indications that this people muſt have been 
very early civilized." 

The king, prieſts, and ſoldiery made the 
three eſtates of the kingdom, which was o- 
Tiginally divided into a certain number of 
nomes, cr provinces. This diviſion muſt have 
been very ancient; for we find it had taken 
place in Jeſeph's time. Hiſtorians add, that 

B 3 all 


n Ibid, p. 30. Genes, c. xxxix. xli, xlvii. 
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all the inhabitants of Egypt were diſtributed 
into three claſſes; prieſts, ſoldiers, huſband- 
men and mechanics. Strabo informs us fur- 
ther, that, in conſequence of this primordial 
diviſion, the lands of each province were di— 
vided into three parts, and one allotted to 
each claſs: but Herodotus and Diodorus inform 
us, the Egyptians were ſubdivided into ſeveral! 
other claſſes, which might have taken place in 

the very earlieſt times.® 
The Fg yptians were exceedingly exact and 
vigilant in the adminiſtration of | Juſtice ; be- 
lie ing that upon it entirely depended the ſup- 
port or diſſolution of ſociety. Their higheſt 
tribunal was compoſed of thirty judges; "and 
the perſon who at once poſſeſſed the greateſt 
Marg of wiſdom, probity, and public eſteem, 
was placed at the head of this tribunal. The 
king furniſhed theſe judges with every thing 
neceſſary for their ſupport; to the end, that 
being free from domeſtic cares, they might de- 
vote their whole time to the execution of the 
laws. Thus honorably ſubſiſted by the gene- 
roſity of the prince, they adminiſtered juſtice 
gratuicouſly to the people, who have a natural 
right to it; among whom it ought to have a 
free circulation, and among the poor more 
than the rich, becauſe the latter find a ſupport 
within themſclves; whereas the very condition 
of the former expoſes them more to injuries, 
and 


o Hered. I. II. Died. Il. I. Ses our vol. II. p. 155. 
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and therefore calls louder for the protection of 
the laws. No advocates, or council, were 
ſeen in this tribunal ; nor were even the par- 
ties allowed to plead their own cauſes. All 
trials were carried on in writing, and the par- 
ties themſelves drew up their own proceſſes. 
They dreaded that falſe ſpecies of eloquence 
which moves the paſſions, and dazzles the 
mind. Truth could not be expreſſed with 
too much plainneſs, as it was to have the on- 
lv ſway in judgments; becauſe in that alone 
the rich and poor, the powerful and weak, the 
learned and ignorant, were to find relief apd 
ſecurity. To prevent the long protraction of 
ſuits, the parties were allowed only to make 
one reply on each ſide; and when all the evi- 
dence neceſſary for their information was giv- 
en in to the judges, they began their conſulta- 
tions. . As ſoon as the affair was thoroughly 
canvaſſed, the preſident gave the ſignal for 
proceeding to a ſentence, by taking in his 
hand a little image adorned with precious 
ſtones, which hung at a chain of gold about 
his neck. This image had no eyes, and was 
the ſymbol uſed to repreſent truth: and when 
judgment was given, the preſident touched 
the party who had gained his cauſe with it; 
which was the form of pronouncing ſentences. 
According to an old law, the kings of guet made 
the judges take an oath at their inſtallation, 
that if the king ſhould command them to give 

an 
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an unjuſt ſentence, they would not obey ſuch 
a command. p 

All their laws were contained in eight books, 
and no nation ever preſerved their laws and 
cuſtoms longer than the Egyptians, Hiſtori- 
ans ſay but little of the civil laws of Egypt; 
and the following were the principal of their 
penal laws. 

Wilful murder was puniſhed with death, 
whatever might be the condition of the mur- 
dered perſon, whether he was a freeman or a 
ſlave. Perjury was alſo puniſhed with death; 
becauſe that crime attacked both the gods and 
men: the majeſty of the gods was trampled 
upon by eo gas their name to a falſe oath ; 
and fincerity and honeſty, which make the 
ſtrongeſt tie of human ſociety, was thereby 
broke among men.1 -- Whoever had it in his 
power to ſave the life of a man, who was g0- 
ing to be killed, and did not, was puniſhed 
with death. If he was not able to defend the 
perſon aſſaulted, he was bound to inform 
againſt the author of the violence; and if he 
neglected this, he was to receive a certain 
number of ſtripes, and be kept three days 
without food. Thus the ſubjects were a guard 
and protection to one another; and the whole 
body of the community united againſt the de- 

ſigns 


p Goguet, I. 56, Rellin's Ancient Hiſtory, v. I. p. 32. 
q Did, I. I. 
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figns of the bad.” The Egyptians contrived 
an extraordinary puniſhment for parricides; 
for they forced little pieces of reeds, about 
a finger's length, into all parts of their bodies, 
and then ſurrounded them with faggots of 
thorns, to which they ſet fire.“ — As tor thoſe 
unnatural parents who had killed any of their 
children, they were not put to death. The 
Egyptians exempted them from the common 
fate of murderers; but invented a puniſh- 
ment for them more ſevere than death. Theſe 
wretched parents were obliged to hold in their 
arms, the dead bodies of their murdered chil- 
dren, in public, for three days and three 
nights ſucceſſively, amidſt the guards which 
ſurrounded them.t No perſon was allowed 
to be uſeleſs to the ſtate ; but every man was 
obliged to enter his name and place of abode 
in a public regiſter, that remained in the 
hands of a magiſtrate; as alſo to annex his 


profeſſion, and in what manner he lived. If 


ſuch a perſon gave a falſe account of himſelf, 
he was immediately put to death." The con- 
duct of the Fg yp7iens towards pregnant women 
who were to be put to death, does honor to 
their wiſdom and equity ; for their execution 
was delayed till after they were delivered. 
This law, ſo agreeable to humanity and right 

reaſon, 


r Died, I. I. Goguet. I. 57. No. lin, I. 33. 
id. t Goguet, 58. u Rain, I. 33 
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reaſon, has been adopted by all civilized na- 
tions.“ 

Thoſe who diſcovered any ſecrets of the 
ſtate to its enemies, had their tongues cut out. 
— "Thoſe who counterfeited the current coin, 
the royal ſeal, or the ſeals of private perſons, 
together with ſuch as uſed falſe weights or 
meaſures, were condemned to have both their 
hands cut off. Public notaries who had forged 
falſe deeds, were condemned to the ſame pu- 
niſhment. — Adultery by conſent was puniſh- 
ed in the man by a thouſand ſtripes given with 
rods; and in the woman, with tke loſs of her 
noſe. — Whoever committed a rape on a 
free woman, was caſtrated. — Thus every one 
was puniſhed in that part which had been in- 
ſtrumental to the crime.* 

Falſe accuſers underwent the ſame puniſh- 
ment as the accuſed ſhould have undergone, 
in caſe of conviction. — Mutiny and deſertion 
were puniſhed only by degradation and diſ- 
grace; which nothing but brave actions could 
wipe away. 

According to the commercial laaut, which are 
ſaid to have been made by Boccoris, if a man 
borrowed money, without giving a note in 
writing for it, he was diſcharged from the 
debt, if he would make oath that he was not 
indebted to his creditor. The oath in this 
caſe, was very ſolemn, and preceded by ſa- 
crihice, — 


. Coguet, I, 39. * 1b:d, 52. 59. 
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crifice.— In caſes where the debt was acknow- 
ledged, the intereſt was not to exceed the 
double of the principal lent. The goods of 
the debtor, and not his body, were anſwera- 
ble for the debt; for his body was claimed 
by the city or place where he lived, which 
had the greatelt intereſt in him, and had a 
right to his ſervice both in peace and war, 
They thought it impolitic that an uſeful mem- 
ber of the public ſhould be permitted to fall 
a ſacrifice to the cruelty or avarice of a private 
perſon. — To prevent borrowing of money, 
the parent of idleneſs and fraud, Mhicbis made 
a law, whereby no man was permitted to bor- 
row money, without pawning to the creditor 
the body of his father, which every Egyptian 
embalmed with great care, and kept reveren- 
tially in his houſe. But it was equally impi— 
ous and infamous to ſufter this precious pledge 
to be unredeemed ; and he who died without 
diſcharging this duty, was deprived of the 
cuſtomary honors paid to the dead ;* nor could 
he have che liberty of burying any perſon de- 
ſcended from him, which was accounted the 
greateſt ignominy. | 

We are told, that polygamy was allowed 
in Egypt, except to ptieſts, who could marry 
but one woman : and whatever was the con- 
dition of the woman, whether free or a ſlave, 


her 


Died |. I. Herod. l. TI. Geguet, V. III. p. 13. 
* Rollin, I. 33. Died. I. I. Hered, l. II. Goguet, III. 14. 
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her children were deemed free and legitimate, 
— And yet, Herodotus ſays, the Egyptians were 
only permitted to marry one wife. One cuſ- 
tom that was practiſed in Egypt, ſhewed the 
profound darkneſs into which ſuch nations as 
were moit celebrated for their wiſdom have 
been plunged. This was the marriage of 
brothers with their ſiſters, which was not only 
authorized by the laws; but even, in ſome 
meaſure, was a part of their religion, from 
the example and practice of ſuch of their gods, 
as had been the moſt antiently and univerſally 
adored in Egypt; that is Ofiris and Vis.“ 

That trial which the character of every E- 
gytian underwent after his death, may be 
ranked among their penal laws. It is gene- 
rally known, how much the ancients were 
concerned about the diſpoſal of their bodies 
after death; and to be deprived of burial was 
conſidered as the greateſt of calamities. In 
Ezypt, no one could hope for the honor and 
advantages of a funeral, but by virtue of a 
public and ſolemn decree. The tribunal 
which pronounced theſe awful decrees, was 
compoſed of forty judges; and as ſoon as a 
man died, his friends informed that court of 
the time they deſigned to bury him. The 
judges aſſembled on the day appointed, when 
the law permitted any perſon to accuſe the de- 
cealcd, who was refuſed the honors of burial, 


it 


+ Ibid, Copuet, I. p. 52. It: : 
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if he was convicted of having lived ill: ofthe 
contrary, if no reproach was fixed on his me- 
mory, they pronounced his panegyric with a 
loud voice, and buried him honorably. he 
ancients have remarked, that, in theſe funeral 
orations, they never once mentioned the rank 
or family of the deceaſed. Nobility of birth 
or blood was a thing unkuown among the 
rw who thought every man noble a- 
ike. b 


The moſt ſurprizing and admirable circum- 


ſtance of this public inqueſt is, that even roy- 


alty was not exempted from it; kings being 
ſubjected to it as well as others. The Eg vp- 
tians had ſo profound a veneration for the ſa- 
cred perſons of their kings, that they never 
ventured to condemn any of their actions as 
Jong as they lived: but this could not ſcreen 
them from that trial all were obliged to under- 
go after death. On the day appointed for the 
royal funeral, a public audience was held, ac- 
cording to law, where all complaints and ac- 
cuſations were received againſk the deceaſed 
monarch. The prieſts began the ſolemnity 
with pronouncing his panegyric, and celebrat- 
ing his good actions. If the monarch had 
really reigned well, the innumerable multi- 
tudes who attended, aniwered the prieſts with 
loud acclamations: but a general murmur en- 
ſued, if he had reigned ill ; and ſome kings 
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have been deprived of burial, by the decifipp 
of the people.< 
This cuſtom of judging their kings after 


their death, may be traced up to the carlieſt 


ages of the Egyptian monarchy ; and it appear- 
ed ſo wiſe a practice to the //rae/zres, thatthey 
in part adopted it. We ſee in ſcripture, that 
the kings who reigned ill, were not buried in 
the ſepulchre of their fathers: and Jeſephus in- 
forms us, that this cuſtom was alſo obſerved 
in the time of the princes of the /4/mmear 
line.“ | 
RE The ſuperſtition of the Fg zp- 
Rees and tians was 5 reat, that no nati 
Pricſts. l great, ation 
in the world ever betrayed ſuch 
ridiculous weakneſſes, both as to the objects 
and the forms of their worſhip, We have al- 
ready given an account of the eight celeſtia! 
and principal deities, Oris, Js, Jupiter, Vul- 
can, Ceres, the Ocean, Miner, and Par: 15 
alſo of the Eg yptian prieſts.s 
Beſides the celeſtial and eternal gods, they 
had alſo terreſtial and mortal deities, which 
had merited the honors paid them, by the be- 
nefits they had conferred on mankiud during 
| the 
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teir lives. Some of theſe bore the ſame 
names with the celeſtial gods, and others had 
rope? names of their own , ſuch were the Syn, 
ron or Saturn, Rhea, [uriTER or Ammon, 
Jxno, VulcAx, Fefta, Hermes or Mercury, O- 
firs, Venus, Pan, Arueris, Nephthys, Harpo- 
crates, and others.” Serapis is ſaid to have 
nan upſtart deity, introduced by one of 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria. But they had a 
Freat number of gods of different orders and 
degrees; which we ſhall omit, becauſe they 
belong more to fable than to hiſtory. 
Beſides theſe gods, the Eg yptians worſhiped 
# great number of beaſts; as the Or, Dogg 
Wolf, Hawk, Crocodile, Monkey, Ibis, and Cat. 
Not contented with offering incenſe to anti- 
Fals, they carried their folly to ſuch an ex- 
Eels; as to aſcribe a divinity to the pulſe and 
dots of their gardens ; for which they are in- 
genioufly reproached by the ſatyriit.* But this 
C 2 fact 


f Died. I. I. p. 5. it. 
? & Who has not heard where Eg yþt's realms are Ham' d, 

hat monſter- gods her frantic ions have fram d? 

Here Ibis gorg'd with well-grown ſerpents; there 

The Crocodile commands religious fear, 

A Money. gd, prodigious to be told 

Strikes the beholder's eye with burnifh'd gold. 

Jo godſhip here blue Triton's ſcaly herd 

'The river progeny is there preferr'd. 

Through towns Drana's pow'r negleRed lies, 
here to her Degs aſpiring temples riſe 5 


And 
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fact does not appear well enough atteſted to 
merit much attention, Herodotus, Plato, Ariſ- 
totle, Diodorus, and Strabo, make no mention 
of this ſingular ſuperſtition paid to vegetables, 
which was too extraordinary to be paſſed over 
in filence by them. The ſevere humour of 
Judenal might make him draw the picture 
much more ridiculous and od:ous than the o- 
riginal.* 

The Egyptians have been expoſed to great 
railleries, on account of their ſtupid veneration 
for ſuch animals. What indeed can be ſaid 
for the father of a family, who takes more 
pains to ſave his Cat, than to extinguiſh the 
flames, when his houſe is on fire? What can 
we think of a foldier returning from war, who 
loads himſelf with cats, though he wants ne- 
ceſlary bread ? or what name can we give that 
ſottiſh adoration which a great part of Egypt 
paid the Crocodile? The blindneſs of theie 
infatuated people was ſo great, that they were 
tranſported with joy, when their children were 
devoured by that fierce creature. The mo- 
thers of thele unfortunate victims felt a ſingu- 
lar ſatisſaction from ſuch fatal accidents, glo- 


rying 


And ſhould you /ecis or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the ſacrilegious crime, 
Religious nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 
Where ev'ry orchard is 0'er-run with gods.“ 
Juvenal 's Satir, XV. 
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Fring that they had produced an agreeable 
hotiriſhment for the divinity they worſhipped: 
And the men, wheti reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties of want and famine, would rather eat one 
another, than touch one of the ſacred ani- 
mals. | 
Diodorus confeſſes that it was much eaſier to 
felate the horrid extravacancies of the Fg ;p- 
#ans about their ſacred animals, than to pro- 
Sure belief from ſuch as had not ſeen them, 
They had always a certain number of them 
; In the incloſures, conſecrated to that aſe, and 
2 revenues were appropriated to their 
aintenance. They fed them with the choiceſt 
fiedts; prepared in the moſt delicate manner, 
and procured the carnivorous birds ſuch food 
as was moſt agreeable to them. Delicious baths 
werd prepared for all their various animals, 
tyho were perfumed, and had the ſweeteſt o- 
Hors burnt before them The places where 
mey repoſed were ſpread with the richeſt car- 
pets 3 and their bodies were decked with jew- 
Þ!s, and other coftly ornaments. Prodigious 
pains were taken to pair them attording to 
their different kinds ; for which purpoſe, they 
F-arched out the moſt beautiful females, fed 
them with particular attention, and honored 
them with the title of the concubines of the gods. 
They ſpared no pains, no expence, to enter- 
dein the ſacred animals in a magnificent man- 
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ver, and render their lives as agrecable as 
poſſible m 
Of all theſe animals, the Apis, called Epa- 
phus by the Greeks, was the moſt famous. 
He was the calt of a cow uncapable of bearing 
another; and no otherwiſe to be impregnated 
than by thunder, as the Eg ypiians affirmed. 
Magnificent temples were erected to him; ex- 
traordinary honors were paid him while he 
lived, and ſtill greater after his death. His 
obſequies were ſolemnized with incredible 
pomp, and the whole kingdom went into a 
general mourning. When they had paid the 
laſt honors to their god, all Zg v6? was ſought 
through for his ſucceilor, who was known by 
certain ſpots which diſtinguiſhed him from all 
other animals of that ſpecies. His body was 
black, except one ſq uare of white 1 in the fore- 
head: he had the figure of an eagle on his 
back; a double liſt of hair on his tail; and a 
ſcarabæus under his tongue. When he Was 
found, mourning gave place to joy; and no- 
thing was heard but feſtivals and rejoycings. 
The new god was conducted to Memphis, aud 
inſtalled with a great number of ceremonies.” 
It is plain that the golden calf ſet up Near 
Mount Sinai by the Iſraelites, was owing to 
their bondage in Egypt, and an imitation of th 
god 4jis; as well as thoſe which were aiter- 
WAI Gs 
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wards ſet up by Jeroboam, in the two extre mi- 
ties of the kingdom of raels 

Cicero ſays, it was never known that any 
perſon in Egypt abuſed a crocodile, an ibis, or a 
cat; for its inhabitants would have ſuffered 
the moſt extreme torments, rather than be 
guilty of ſuch ſacrilege.? It was death for any 
perſon to kill one of theſe animals voluntarily 
and even a puniſhment was decreed againſt 
him, who ſhould have killed an ibis, or cat, 
with or without deſign.9 

Beſides, the objects of this ſenſeleſs adora- 
tion were not the ſame over all Egypt; and 
there was no uniformity in this reſpect. Some 
cities worſhiped goats, and eat ſheep: others 
idolized ſheep, and fed upon goats. The 
crocodiles were worſhiped at Thebes, and kill- 
ed without mercy at Elephantine. This muſt 
have occaſioned perpetual ſources of hatred 
and diſſention among the inhabitants, who 
were divided into a great many ſocieties, diſ- 
tinguiſhing from, and prejudiced againſt each 
other by their different objects and rites of 
worſhip. What was adored in one place, was 
deſpiſed in another; while the Fe yptians look- 
ed upon each other reciprocally as atheiſts, 
and enemies to religion. This enmity was 
ferceſt between thoſe cities whoſe gods were 


naturally 


Rollin, I. 39. 
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naturally enemies. Thus the hatred betw 
the cities of Arſinoe and Heracleopolis muſt have 
been very rancorous ; as the one worſhiped 
the crocodile, and the other adored the ich- 
neumon his mortal enemy.* 

It is aſtoniſhing to ſee a nation, which 
boaſted its ſuperiority above all others with re- 
Par to wiſdom and learning, thus blindly a- 

andon itſelf to the moſt groſs and ridiculous 
ſuperſtitions. Indeed, to read of animals and 
vile inſects, honored with religious worſhip, 
placed in temples, and maintained with great 
care and at an extravagant expence: to find, 
that thoſe who murdered them were puniſhed 
with death; and that thoſe animals were em- 
balmed, and ſolemnly depoſited in tombs, aſ- 
ſigned them by the public: to hear, that this 
extravagance was carried to ſuch lengths, as 
that hos and onions were acknowledged as 
deities ; were invoked in neceſſity, and de- 
pended upon for ſuccor and protection; are 
exceſſes which we, at this diſtance of time, 
can ſcarce believe; and yet they have the evi - 
dence of all antiquity.s 

They repreſented their principal deities by 
particular images, and ſome particular dei- 
ties by various repreſentations. Os1R1s was 
ſometimes repreſented by a Scepter and Eye, to 
expreſs his power and providence: at other 
times, by the image of an Hawk, becauſe of 

us 
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its ſharp ſight, and ſwift motion: and, in lat- 


ter times, in an human form, in a poſture not 
very decent, ſignifying his generauve and 
nutritive faculty: but the higheſt adoration 
was paid to his living image, the Bull, —Ts1s 
was uſually worſhiped in the form of a ewo- 
man, with cow's-horns on her head, repreſent- 
ing the appearance of the moon in her increaſe 
and decreaſe ; holding the $:/rum, a kind of 
cymbal, in her right hand, and a pitcher in 
her left; the former ſignifying the perpetual 
motion there is in nature, and the latter the 
fecundity of the Ne. But ſometimes ſhe was 
repreſented as Gele, with her body full of 
breaſts, to expreſs her nouriſhing of all things. 

The ſtatue of SERAPISs was of an human 
form, with a baſket or buſhel on his head, ſig- 
nifying plenty. His right-hand leaned on the 
head of a ſerpent, whole body was wound a- 
bout a figure with three heads, of a dog, alion, 
and a wolf: and in his left-hand he held a mea. 
{ure of a cubit length, as it were to take the 
height of the waters of the Ni/e.—JuriTER, or 
Ammon, was repreſented by an image with the 
head of a Ram; in which the Ep yptians were 
imitated by the Ammonians, who were a colony 
of them and the Ethiopians. 

AnuB1s was commonly painted with the 
head of a Deg; becauſe he accompanied O- 
firis in his expedition cloathed in a dog's ſkin, 
and was the guard of him and %s: but this 
deity was ſometimes confounded with mm 

an 
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and then the dog's-head may denote his great 
ſagacity. — HarPocRATES was repreſented 
like a man, with his finger on his mouth, as the 
god of Silence; and was always placed near 
the ſtatues of t and Ofiris, to intimate, that 
their having been once mortals was not to be 
mentioned. — Ox us was figured as a child 
wrapped up in ſwaddling-cloaths, and is often 
confounded with Apollo. — Canopus was 
figured without arms, and having ſcarce any 
feet to be ſeen. 

It was not thought ſufficient in Egypt to 
ſolemnize the feſtivals of their gods at annual 
periods only: but they had ſeveral times in the 
year appointed for that purpoſe, when they 
viſited, with great devotion, the ſeveral cities 
where the particular deities were worſhiped. 

The feſtival of %s was celebrated with the 
utmolt ſolemnity ; for, on the vigil, they faſt- 
ed, and, having prayed, ſacrificed a bullock. 
They took out the bowels; but left the fat, 
and more noble parts, in the carcaſe: then 
cutting off the legs, rump, neck, and ſhoul- 
ders, and filling the body with fine bread, ho- 
ney, dried railins, figs, incenſe, myrrh, and 
other perfumes, they proceeded to the conſe- 
cration, pouring in great quantities of oil. 
They ſacrificed faſting, and beat themſelves 
all the time the fleſh lay on the fire; but af- 
terwards they feaſted on the remainder. The 
offering of this kind of cattle was to be un- 
blemiſhed males; becauſe the females were 
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facred to Is, and could not be offered. When 
a cow died, they threw her into the river: but 
a bull was buried without the cities ; one horn, 
and ſometimes both, being left above ground, 
as a mark of the grave. When the fleſh 
was perfectly conſumed, and nothing but the 
bare bones left, they were tranſported to an 
Wand of the Delta, called Profopitis, from 
| Whence veſſels were diſpatched to ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, to colle& the bones, 
and carry them away to be buried together. 

It was their cuſtom to ſacrifice to the Moor 
when ſhe was at the full; and the victims of- 
fered to her were ſwine, which the Egyptian 
held to be impure animals. Thoſe whoſe 
poverty would not admit of this expence, 
moulded a piece of paſte in the ſhape of an hog, 
and offered it in ſacrifice. 

At the feſtival of Bacchus, every man was 
obliged to kill an hog before the door of bis 
— in the evening: but they inſtantly re- 
turned the carcaſe to the ſwine- herd of whom 
it was bought. The women carried about 
little images of a cubit in height, each of 
which had a Priapus almoſt as big as the reſt of 
its body. They marched in proceſſion with 
theſe, all the while ſinging the praiſes of Bac- 
chus, and preceded by a flute. 

'The feſtival of Diana was obſerved in this 
manner at the city of Pubaſtis, Great numbers 
of men and women embarked promiſcuouſly 
together; and, during the voyage, ſome of 

the 
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the women beat on the tabor, while ſome of 
the men played on the pipe; the reſt of both 
ſexes ſinging, and ſtriking their hands toge- 
ther at the ſame time. They ſtopped at every 
city they came to; and while they continued 
there, the women were partly employed in 
their muſic, and partly in railing at the wo- 
men of the place, or in dancing and ſhewing 
themſelves naked. On their arrival at Buba/- 
tis, they celebrated the feſtival with numerous 
ſacrifices, and conſumed more wine than in all 
the reſt of the year; for the concourſe of peo- 
ple upon this occaſion was reported to have 
uſually amounted to ſeven hundred thouſand 
men and women, beſides children. | 

In whatever houſe a cat died, all the family 

ſhaved their eye-browsz and if a dog, their 
whole bodies: nor would they make uſe of 
any proviſion which happened to be in the 
: houſe at ſach times. The dead bydies of the 
ſacred animals were wrapped up in fine linen, 
anointed with oil of cedar, and other aroma- 
tic preparations, to preſerve them from putre- 
faction, and buried in ſacred coffins. Dead 
cats were carried, to be interred, to Bubaſtis ; 
' hawks and moles to Butus; but dogs, bears, 
and wolves, were buried where they were 


found dead. 
Several 
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Several reaſons were given to juſtify and de- 
fend theſe abſurd and ridiculous ſuperſtitions, 
The firſt is diawn from the fabulous hiſtory ; 
from whence it is pretended, that the gods, in 
a rebellion made againſt them by men, fled 
into Egypt, and there concealed themſelvęs, 
under the form of different animals: and that 
this gave riſe to the worſhip which was after- 
wards paid to theſe creatures. 

The ſecond is taken from the benefit which 
-theſe ſeveral animals procure to mankind: ox- 
en by their labour; ſheep by their wool and 
milk; and dogs by their ſervice in hunting 
and guarding houſes: the 1bis and hawk for 
deſtroying the winged ſerpents, and noxious 
inſects; the crocodile for defending Egypt from 
the incurfins of the wild -radbs; the ichneu- 
mon for deſtroying the crocodiles; and the 
cat for killing the alp.! 

Ochers tay, that the Eg ypriars invented the 
uſe of ſtandards, to diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
war; and, for that end, Pred the images of 
the animals they afterwards adored on ſo ma- 
ny ſpears, and cauſed the leaders to carry 
tnem at the head of each troop; by which 
means, every man knew his poſt. 

Philoſophers were not ſatisfied with reaſons, 
which were too triiing to account for ſuch 
range ablurdities as dithonoured the heathen 

Vol. IV. D ſyſtem; 
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ſyſtem ; therefore, ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, they ſuppoſed a third reaſon for 
the worſhip which the Egyptians paid to ani- 
mals; and declared, that it was not offered to 
the animals themſelves, but to the gods of 
whom they were ſymbols.” 

To ſhew what man is when left to himſelf, 
God permitted that very nation which had 
carried human wiſdom to its greateſt height, 
to bg the theatre on which the moſt ridiculous 
and abſurd idolatry was acted. And, on the 
other ſide, to diſplay the almighty power of 
his grace, he converted the frightful deſarts 
of Egypt into a terreſtrial paradile ; by peo - 
pling them, in the time appointed by his 
providence, with numberleſs multitudes of 
illuſtrious hermits, whoſe fervent piety, and 
rigorous penance, have done ſo much honor 
to the chriſtian religion.* 

We have before ſpoke of the Egyptian 
prieſts; and obſerved, that they held the ſe- 
cond rank to kings. To which we muſt 
add, that the prince uſually honored the 
prieſts with a large ſhare in his confidence and 

overnment; becauſe they had received the 
beſt education, had acquired the greateſt 
knowledge, and were moſt ſtrongly attached 
to the royal perſon and the public good. 
They were both the depoſitaries of religion 
and 
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and the ſciences: and to this circumſtance 

was owing the great reſpect which was paid 

i them by the natives as well as foreigners, 
N by whom they were alike conſulted upon the 
| moſt ſacred things relating to the myſteries 
of religion, and the moſt profound ſubjects 
| in the ſeveral ſciences. The prieſts wore 
linen garments and ſhoes, which they took 
; particular care to keep always clean, as they 
were not permitted to dreſs in any otherman- 
ner: but, for greater neatneſs, they ſhaved 
all parts of their bodies once in three days, 
and bathed conſtantly in cold water, at leaſt 
four times in the 24 hours. The ſervice of 
every god was performed by many prieſts, 
who had a chief prieſt over them, in whoſe 
room, when he died, his ſon was ſubſtituted * 
It is well known, that their pyramids, 
obeliſks, pillars, ſtatues, and other public 
monuments, were uſually adorned with hie- 
roglyphics, or ſymbolical writings ; whether 
theſe were characters unknown to the vulgar, 
or figures of animals, which couched a hidden 
and parabolical meaning. Thus by a hare, 
was ſignified a lively and piercing attention 
brand this creature has a very delicate hear- 
ing. The ſtatue of a judge without hands, 
and with eyes fixed upon the ground, ſymbo- 
lized the duties of thoſe who were to exerciſe 
D 2 the 
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ö the judiciary functions. By the image cf a 
| vulture, they expreſſed the word nature ; be- 
cauſe in that kind of bird no male could be 
found: and by the picture of a bee making bo- 
ney, they underſtood a king; hinting that in a 
governor a „ing or /arpreſs ought to be mixed 
with fweerneſs.> Thus the image of Nilus 
had fixteen children playing about it; to 
intimate that the river — to ſixteen cubits. 
We have before obſerved, that this image 
was brought from Ey ypt by Veſpaſian, who 
dedicated it in his temple of peace; and is 
now to be ſeen in the Vatican at Rome.“ They 
repreſented a fuller of cloths, by painting a 
man's two feet in water; and to write /re 
they painted ſmoke rifing in the air. A /ca- 
ling ladder repreſented a ſiege: and they ſig- 1 
nified a battle by two hands, the one holding | 
a buckler, and the other a bow. 4 It is to Eg pe, 
that Pythagoras owed his favorite doctrine of 
; the metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of 
| fouls :e but it would require a volume to treat 
| fully of the Egypiiar religion; therefore, we 
| ſhall 
| 
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is no hieroglyphical figure to be found either within or | 
without any pyramid; and ſuppoſes, that, in the time of c 
Cambyſes, they had loſt the knowledge of thoſe characters; | 
| Norden, v. I. 134. 
e See our vol, II. 66; 
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ſhall avoid too much prolixity on this unenter- 
taining head, and confine ourſelves here to 
ſome farther obſervations on ** the ceremonies of 
the Egyptians funerals ;* as we have already 
obſerved, in our deſcription of the pyramids, 
with what magnificence the Eg yptian ſepul- 
chres were built. 

Upon the death of any of 
their kings, the whole Kingdom lere: 0 
went into mourning, rending 
their garments, ſhutting up their temples, 
and putting a ſtop to all ſacrifices, feaſts, 
and ſolemnities, for 72 Days. Solemn pro- 
ceſſions were daily made, and mournful dirges 
conſtantly ſung. All this while, they abſtain- 
ed from fleſh and wheat; as alſo from wine, 
and all delicacies : they neither bathed, nor 
anointed themſelves ; nor ſlept in their beds, 
or uſed the company of their wives ; but 
every one mourned both night and day, as 
for the loſs of a parent, a brother, or a ſon, 

When any private perſon died, all the kind- 
red and friends put on mourning, and under- 
went the ſame abſtinence as on the death of a 
king. Among other nations, the general cuſ- 
tom in time of mourning was, that thoſe who 
were moſt nearly concerned ſhaved their 


heads: but when any one died in Fgyp?, his 
relations ceaſed to ſhave, and let the hair grow 


on their heads and faces. 


D 3 On 


f Jbid. p. bomhlg, 87—09. 
£ Herodotus, b, II. P · 157. Diod. I, J. P. 47. 
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30 The Hiſtory of Ecvert. 
On ending the firſt lamentation, the body 
was carried to thoſe who profeſſed the art of 


embalming, which, like other trades, they 
learnt from their anceſtors. Theſe ſhewed 


the kindred of the deceaſed ſeveral models 


or patterns in wood aud painted, together with 
a bill of the charges of each manner of prepa- 
ration; aſking them, which they choſe: for 
there were three different ways of preparing 
dead bodies for burial. The firſt was very 
magnificent, and coſt a talent of ſilver, or 
450. ſterling : the ſecond was inferior, and 
colt 20 minæ, or h 180. ſterling: and the 
third was ſo mean, that it coſt but a trifle. 
When this was ſettled, they delivered the 
body to thoſe whoſe oftice it was to take care 
of it, and many hands were employed in this 
ceremony. Some drew the brain through the 
noſtrils, with inſtruments made for that pur- 
poſe; and after extracting the brain, they 
poured perfumes and aromatic compoſitions 
into its place. Then the chief among them, 
who was called the /eribe, having the body 
laid upon the ground, marked out on the left 
fide of the belly how far the incifion was to be 
made; and the paraſchiſtes, or difjefor, with 
an Ethiopian ſtone, as ſharp as a razor, cut 
open the body as far as the law ordained, and 
inſtantly withdrew, and all who were preſent 
purſued 

h We compute by the Alexandrian money, as in Pri- 


deaux*s Preface, v. I. p. XXII. Here we differ from 
Rollin, and others, who make the talent much le&, 
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purſued him with ſtones, as one who had 
incurred the public execration : for the 
Egyptians held thoſe in abhorrence, who of- 
fered any violence to the dead. But the 
Tarrichentz, or embalmers, were highly ho- 
nored, as companions to the prieſts, and as 
ſacred perſons admitted into the temples. 
When theſe came to dreſs the diſſected body, 
one of them introduced his hand at the in- 
cifion, and extracted the entrails. They 
took out all the inteſtines and viſcera, ex- 
cept the heart and the kidneys. The en- 
trails were not replaced in the body; but, 
from a religious motive, caſt into the Nie. 
The belly was then filled with pounded 
mytrh, caſſia, and other odors, frankincenſe 
excepted; after which, the incifion was 
ſewed up, and the body anointed with oil of 
cedar, and other ointments; for 40 days; 
or elſe laid in nitre for 70 days, which was 
the longeſt time allowed. At the expira- 
tion of this term, they waſhed the whole 
body, bound fillets of ſilk round every part, 
and covered it with gums, which the Zs yp- 
tans commonly uſed inſtead of glue. By 
this means, the entire figure of the body, 
the very lincaments of the face, and the 
hairs on the lids and eye brows, were pre- 
ſerved in their natural perfection. The bo- 
dy thus embalmed, was delivered to the re- 
lations, who put it into a wooden coſhn, 
ſhaped like a man, which they ſet upright 

: againſt 
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apainſt the wall of the edifice deſigned for 
that purpoſe. For ſeveral of the Egyptians 
kept their dead at home aboye-ground, in 
magnificent apartments, whereby they had 
the pleaſure of ſecing the lincaments of their 
anceſtors, who died many ages before they 
were born; and they often brought the dried 
corpſe of a friend as a gueſt to their feaſts. 
We muſt obſerve further, that none but the 
rich were embalmed, as we have been de- 
ſcribing : for the manner of performing this 
operation upon the bulk of the people, was 
far more ſimple. They neither made any 
inciſion in the body, nor extracted the en- 
trails; but the embalmers filled a ſyringe 
with oil of cedar, which they injected into 
the body by the arms. This compoſition 
had ſuch virtue and power as to conſume the 
inteſtines; and'after the body had been laid 
in nitre the proper number of days, the oil 
of cedar was let out by the fundament, which 
brought away all the entrails ſhrunk and pu- 
trified; the nitre having conſumed the fleſh, 
and left nothing remaining except the ſkin 
and bones. When this was done, they de- 
Iivered the body, without any farther ope, 
ration. The third and laſt manner of pre- 
ſerving the dead, uſed only for the pooreſt ſort, 
was performed by the injection of certain 
liquors to cleanſe the bowels, and laying 
the body in nitre for ſeventy days; after 
which they delivered it to he carried away 
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by the perſons concerned. The wives of con- 
ſiderable perſons, and all women who had 
been beautiful, and dear to their relations, 
were not delivered to the embalmers preſencly 
after death ; but kept at home three or four 
days before they were carried our, to prevent 
the embalmers from abuſing the bodies of 
ſuch perſons; one of them having been for- 
merly accuſed of this crime by his companion. 
It is in vain to pretend to prove the antiqui- 
ty of anatomy from this practice ot embalming 
among the #p ypzans, who received no light 
into the internal mechaniſm of the human body 
Embalming was conſidered by that people ra- 
ther as a ceremony of religion, than as a leſ- 
ſon of anatomy: but we may inſer, from this 
practice, that the Eo vhtians had made conſi- 
derable progreſs in the knowlege ot botany. 
Pliny tells us, indeed, that che k ings of Eg 7 
commanded dead bodies to be l:Acd ter 
the improvement of anatomy. This does not 
relate to the ancient kings of that country, 
but to the Prote zic WhO eſtabliſhed a medical 
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{chool at 477 xand) ia, which became exceeding . 


famous: and it is to this period the anato- 
; P. 


mical diſcoveries of the E2y/tians mult be re- 
ferred.* 
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The ſepulchres wherein the E e yptians depo- 
fited the bodies of their dead, were built in 
various ways, according to the condition 
of the deceaſed. We have before ſpoke of the 
tombs of their kings, and their pyramids;! 
as alſo of the Catacombs and Munmies.m What 
we call mummies are thoſe embalmed bodies, 
which are till brought from Ey ypr, and are 
found in the cabinets of the curious. This 
ſhews the care which the E yptians took of 
their deceaſed friends, to whom their gratitude 
ſeemed immortal. Children, by ſeeing the 
bodies of their anceſtors thus Ae; re 
called to mind thoſe virtues for which the 
public had honored them; and were excited 
to a love of thoſe laws w hich ſuch excellent 
erſons had left for their ſecurity. We find 
that part of theſe ceremonies were performed 
in the funeral Honors done to % in Eg ypr.n 
To conclude this article of the ceremonies 
of funerals, it may not be improper to obſerve 
the different manners with which the bodies 
of the dead were treated by the ancients. 


The Egyptians expoſed them to view after they 


had been embalmed, and thus preſerved them 
to after ages. The Greeks and Romans burnt 
them on a funeral pile. And other nations 
laid them in the carth. 
| The 


1 See our vol, II. p. 26, 3639. 45— 51. . 
m Ibid. p. 71—75. Sandys, p. 103, 
u Rollin, I. 45. 
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The care to preſerve bodies without repo- 
ſiting them in tombs, appears injurious to hu- 
man nature in general, and to thoſe perſons 
in particular for whom this reſpect is deſigned 
becauſe it expoſes too viſibly their wretched 
ſtate and deformity ; fince, whatever care may 
be taken, ſpectators ſee nothing but the me- 
lancholy and frightful remains of what they 
once were. The cuſtom of burning dead 
bodies has ſomething in ipcruel and barbarous, 
in ſo haſtily deſtroying the remains of perſons 
who were dear to us. Ihat of interment is 
certainly the moſt ancient and religious, as it 
reſtores to the earth what had been taken 
from it; and prepares our belief of a ſecond 
reſtitution of our bodies, from the duſt of 
which they were originally formed.“ 

We are entirely ignorant of 
the firſt wars ot the Egyptians ; 
for we hear of no conqueror a- 
mong them before S/: yet it is certain 
that the military art was known and cultivat- 
ed in Egypt in the moſt ancient ages. From 
time immemorial, a third part of the revenues 
of the ſtate belonged to the ſoldiery; from 
whence it appears, that the F2 yp1zans had 
very early provided the means of railing troops, 
which mult have been conſiderable for their 
numbers. Accordingly, we ſee, that, in the 
time of Te/efh, there was a captain of the 
guard 
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guard in Egypt, who is repreſented in ſerip- 
ture as a conſiderable perſonage, with a 
particular juriſdiction annexed to his office, 
We alſo find, that Pharaoh purſued the 
raclites, with a great army both of horſe and 
foot; and the quickneſs with which he raiſ- 
ed it, neceſſarily implies, that Ze yp? then 
enjoyed a regular ſyſtem of government; 
and that great care was taken to keep a nu- 
merous body of troops conſtantly on foot, 
well diſciplined, and ready. to 'march on 
command.? Theſe facts are ſufficient to 


make us think, that Fgyp! was one of the 


firſt ' countries where the, military art had 
made any conſiderable 69 Fane, If we cre- 
dit profane hiſtorians, riding was firſt in- 
vented in Egypt, by Orus, the fon of Ofrris; 
and it is certain that Sr/e/ris had cavalry in 
his armies. The firſt kings of Eg t dreſſed 
themſelves for war in the-ſxins of bulls and 
lions: and it is probable, that Meſs learnt 
the uſe of ſtandards from the Egyptians, who 
had been acquainted with them in the re- 
moteſt ages. | 

It was not by the ſplendor of her arms, 
that Egypt has attracted the attention of poſ- 
terity: yet ſhe has produced ſome conque- 
rors, equal to any of the moſt celebrated he- 
roes of antiquity. The reign of 8% is 18 
| the 


Pp Genef. ch. xxxix. v. 1. ch. xl. v. 4, Exod, . 
4 Gegner, I. 306. 313. 315. 319. 
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the epoch of the military glory of the Fy yp- 


tians ; and the antients have regarded this 
prince as the author of the rules concerning 
diſcipline and the military ſervice in Eg pt.“ 

The old Egyptians kept on foot a numerous 
militia, divided into two bodies; the Cala- 


frrianms, and Hermetybians ; the one conſiſting 


of 160,000 men; and the other of z 50, ooo.“ 
Theſe troops were quartered in the different 
provinces of the kingdom; and the ſoldiers 
had no pay, nor were they allowed to exer- 
ciſe any mechanic art; but the ſtate provid- 
ed liberally for their ſubſiſtence. The por- 
tion aſfigned to each man was twelve aruræ, 
or nine Engliſh acres, exempted from all 
taxes. The royal guard was compoſed of 
zooo choſen men, equally taken out of thoſe 
two bodies of troops; who were changed 
every year, that all might have this honor 
and advantage in turn: for, during the 
year of ſervice, they gave every day extra- 
ordinary to each ſoldier 515. of bread, 2H. 
of meat, and two or three pints of wine. 
We may judge from this account, that a 
ſoldier, had not only wherewithal to live; 
but he was even able to maintain a family 
becauſe the intention of the legiſlature was 
to encourage the marriage of the troops; 
re flecting, that the fon was obliged to fol- 

Vor. IV. E low 


See our vol. II. p. 180-1 89. 


id. 156. Herad, J. II. P. 235. Died. J. I, 3 
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low the profeſſion of his father. It was a. 


maxim among the Egyptian, to leave a fol- 
dier a way to re-eitabliſh his honor, and 


convince him, he ought to be more ſenſible 


of that than of life. It is not ſeen, that 
Egypt fignatized itſelf by any military enter- 
prize, for near 700 years after the death of 
92/e/trzs ; for the ſpirit of glory and conqueſt 
ſoon became extinguwiſhed.* 

Theſe formed the three claſſes 


Huſbardmer, of lower life in Egypt ; but were 
Shroberds, 
and Artifi- 


ters. 


huſbandmen and ſhepherds ; 
though ſwine-herds were held 
ſo much in contempt, that they were not 
permitted to enter the temples, nor would 
any man give them his daughter in marriage. 
Ezy;t owed its riches and plenty to its huſ- 
bandmen and ſhepherds, by whoſe art and 
labor they crew the utmoſt advantages from 
the ſoil, winch was made wondertully fruit- 
ful by the inundations of the Ne, and the 
induſtry of che inhabitants, The culture of 
lands, and the breeding of cattle, will be 
an inexhauſtible fund of wealth in all coun- 
tries, where, as in Zgzpr, theſe uſeful and 
profitable occupations are ſupported and en- 
couraged by maxims of ſtate and policy, 
Whatever artifice may be uſed to convert 
| One y 


n v. H. 335. — 1 int. 16. Nil, 
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money into commodities, and theſe back 
again into money, all muſt ultimately be 
owned to be received from the products of 
the earth, and the animals which 1t ſuſtains 
and nouriſnes. The great and matchleſs 
wealth of Eg yp? aroſe from its corn, which, 
even in an almoſt univerſal famine, enabled 
it to ſupport all the neighbouring nations, as 
was particularly ſeen under the adminiſtra- 
tion of 7% and in later ages it was the 
reſource and moſt certain granary of Nome 
and Conſtantinople. u 

The law which obliged the ſon of the 
huſbandman and ſhepherd to follow the vo- 
cation of his father, extended to all artifi- 
cers; whereby arts were raiſed to their high- 
eſt perfection. Two profeſſions at one time, 
or a change of that to which a man was 
born, were never allowed. By this means 
men, became more able and expert in em- 
ployments which they had always exerciſed 
from their infancy; and every man was 
more capable of attaining perfection, by 
adding his own experience to that of his an- 
ceſtors. From this ſource flowed number- 
Jeſs inventions for the improvements of all 
the aits, and for rendering life more com- 
modious, and trade more eaſy : beſides, 


E 2 this 


u See our vol. II. 133. 140. 141. Rellin, I. 51. 59. 
Tlergd, l. II. p. 145. 165. Diod. 1. I. p. 39. Janayr, 
. S0. Adventures of Telemacbr.s, v. I. 55. 
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this inſtitution extinguiſhed all irregular am- 
bition; and taught every man to ſit down ; 
contented with his condition, without aſ- ? 
iring to one more elevated, from vanity, 
intereſt, or levity. They were never per- 
mitted to concern themſelves in civil affairs : 
but if they attempted it, or undertook any 
buſineſs foreign to their heyxeditary profeſ- 
ſion, they were ſeverely panifhed.” 
as There is no ſubject more cu- 
3 rious than this of manners and | 
cuſtoms ; nor is there any of which | 
it is more difficult to give a clear and pre- | 


ciſe definition. However, we may under- ' 
ſtand by the manners of 2 people, their way 
of judging on the morality of human ac- \ 
tions; and the principles whach they con- a 


ſtantly follow, with regard to virtue and 
vice. What is morality but the ſcience of 
manners; that is, of thoſe principles which 4 
form the heart to virtue, and of thoſe ac- | 
tions which are agreeable or contrary t6 that | 
Jacred and immutable order which ought to 
regulate our whole conduct? All the nati- 
ons .of the world have generally agreed on 
this important article; tor the fundamental 0 

rinciples of morality ſeem not to have been 


effected by thoſe prejudices which ariſe from 


difference of genius, climate, and govern- 
ment, 
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ment. Cuſtoms, again, are certain habi- 
tudes and practices in the common affairs 
of civil life, certain rules which direct the 
external deportment of a people, either in 
their public appearances, or domeſtic œco- 
nomy. But we ſhall conſider theſe to ob- 
Jets in one point of view, which in philo- 
ſophical preciſion are very diſtinct. In all 
ages and countries, aarrers have had a great 
influence on cuftorms, and cuſtoms upon man- 
ers, It would be very difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, to diſtinguiſh preciſely what be- 
longs to manners, and what to cuſtoms, in 
{peaking of nations, in thoſe ancient ages, 
which had but confined notions of both.* 
The ways of thinking, and cuſtoms pe, 
culiar to a people, are derived, partly from 
the climate in which providence has placed 
them, partly from the degrees of knowlege 
they have poſſeſſed in each period, and part- 
ly from various accidental and temporary 
cauſes. Accordingly, we may often obſerve 
a very viſible difference between the man- 
ners of a nation in one age, and in another, 
and ſometimes even in the ſame age: butin 
the firſt ages we perceive a great conſtancy 
of manners and uniformity of cuſtoms, and 
particularly among the Egyptians. 
The manners of this people were very 
early formed; and we find the greateſt part 
13 of 
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42 The Hiſtory of Ecves, 
of the cuſtoms ſpoke of by profane hiflo- 
rians, were common at the time 7o/eph was 
carried into Eg ypr: from whence we may 
conclude, that the manners of the Egyptians 
were then ſuch as Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
others repreſent them. This is the more : 
probable, as, according to the teſtimony of 
all antiquity, this nation diſcovered much | 
«conſtancy in their principles, and a ſingular 
attachment to their manners and cuſtoms. 
As Egypt 1s ſituated in a chmate and wa- | 
tered by a river of a very different nature | 
from all other climates and rivers; ſo the | 
manners and cuſtoms of its inhabitants were i 
different from thoſe of other nations.Y The 
Egyptians attracted the attention of writers 
in general, as much by the ſingularity t 
their cuſtoms, as by the merit of their diſ- 
coveries: but let us judge of this from facts, 
1. As to their DieT. Wheat and barley 
have been oftcemed in all ages, and by al- 
molt all nations, the moſt proper food for 
man: but it was a reproach to uſe it in 
Egypt, where their bread was made of a kiud 
ot grain called Ohra, or Zea, which per- 
haps was rice. Beans were alſo proſcribed 
by the Eg yprians, who neither ſowed, nor 
eat them. It was alio a law, never to cat 
the head of any animal. They were com- 


manded by a general law to abſtain from the 
fleih 
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fleſh of cows: and ſwine were conſidered as 
impure animals.* They eat fiſh ; but in ge- 
neral touched none that wanted ſcales or 
ſhells; and even among thoſe kinds which 
were allowed, they abſtained from ſome of 
them in one part of Egyyt, while they uſed 
them in another. The ſame may be ſaid of 
birds ; ſome of which were reputed ſacred, 
and never touched. Where the ſoil would 
permit, they cultivated vines, and there 
they drank wine: but in thoſe diſtricts where 
vines would not grow, they drank beer. 
The Eg yptians were extremely ſuperſtitious 
in their eating and drinking. They daily 
waſhed the veſſels which they uſed, more 
from ſuperſtition than cleanlineſs ; nor would 
they make uſe of any veſſel that belonged 
to a ſtranger, or ſo much as eat the meat 
that had been cut by any other knife than 
that of an Egyptian their alienation from 
ſtrangers was even ſuch, that they would 
not fit at the ſame table with them.> Yet 
this people, who had ſo great a prejudice + 
and averſion to other nations, were ſo inde- 
licate, that they would not ſcruple to eat 
with beaſts. Strange effect of ſuperſtition ! 
The manner of dreſſing their meat was 
very ſimple and uniform : they made great 
uſe of plants, roots, fruits, and pulſe; but 
S_ 


2 Thid. 159. 166, Vid. 189. Goguet, I. 349. 
b Genefes, ch. xliv. v. 2-5, 
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were ſtrangers to ſauces and ragouts. They 
made two meals a-day ; the gne at noon, and 
che other in the evening ; at both of which 
they eat in a ſitting poſture, Perſons of diſ- 
tinction had a very ſingular cuſtom at the 
concluſion of their entertainments. At their 
riſing from table, a man came into the din- 
ing- room, with a coffin, containing a wood- 
en figure about three feet in length, which 
repreſented a dead body; and preſenting it 
to each of the gueſts, pronounced theſe words 
to every one diſtinctly, “ Look upon this; 
then drink and rejoice ; for thou ſhalt be as 
this is. | 

II. As to their DaESs. The men wore a 
linen tunic, ſet about with fringes which 
reached down to their knee; and over this 
was a kind of a mantle made of white wool : 
but perſons of rank wore garments of cotton, 
with rich chains about their necks. The 
women had only one kind of dreſs, of which 
the ancients have left. us no deſcription. 
They took great care to keep their garments 
exactly neat, and had them waſhed every 
time they put them on. They commonly 
had their heads ſhaved, and their hair cut 
off when they were very young: but they 
let their hair grow in a time of mourning, 
Dutrary to the practice of all other na- 


tions. 
III. As 


© Herod, I. II. 181. Coguet, I. 352. 
d Hrred, 1. II. p. 158. Coguct, I. 352. 
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III. As to their FuxxniTuRe. We cau 
yus but very imperfectly of the houſes of 
the Egyprians; only we know, that they were 
exceeding high; for, in the earlieſt ages, 
the houſes of private perſons in 7 hebes were 
four or five ſtories high. We can ſay no- 
thing of their outward magnificence, or in- 
ward decorations: and we know as little of 
their furniture, either as to its kinds or 
forms; except that they made mirrors of all 
kinds of metals, and particularly of braſs 
melted and poliſhed; as alfd that it was the 
common practice to drink in cups of braſs.*® 

IV. As to CHARACTER and GEnivs, 
Wives in Egypt had a mighty influence over 
the minds of their huſbands, and were abſo- 


- Jute in their houſes; which was the gene- 


ral mark of mild and gentle 1 It 
was cuſtomary for the women to be employ- 
ed in trade and buſineſs abroad; while the 
men ſtayed at home to ſpin, and managed 
domeſtic affairs. In carrying of burdens, 
the men bore them on their head, and the 
women on their ſhoulders. They uſed to 
eaſe nature at home, and eat publicly in the 
ſtreets ; ſaying, veggjuſtly, that ſuch things 
as were filthy, tho8gh neceſſary, ſhould be 
done in private; and ſuch as were decent, 
in public. The men bended the body when 
they made water: but the women pertormed 


that 
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that action ſtanding. In other regions, the 
apartments of men were ſeparated from 
beaſts; in Egyyt man and beaſt lived toge- 
ther. They kneaded dough with their feet, 
and tempered mortar with their hands. Be- 
ſides they had other irregularities, which 
may paſs unnoticed. Indeed, fingularity 
and ſuperſtition were the diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racters of the Ez ytiant; and we have before 
deſcribed their {uperſtitious cuſtoms. How- 
ever, we ſhould not omit, that the Egypti- 
ans were Circumciied in their ſecret parts, 
which all other men left as they were form- 
ed by nature, except thoſe who learnt this 
cuſtom from them. 

In general, their reputation for 2 
was very indifferent; if we credit ſome of 
the ancients: and jealduſy is ſaid to have 
made a part of their character. Plutarch re- 
lates, that the Egyptians endeavoured to con- 
fine their wives as much to their houſes as 
poſſible; for which purpoſe they allowed 
them no ſhoes. But this is contrary to what we 
have before cited from Herodotus; unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that Plularch meant only women of 

uality. | 

This jealouſy might occaſion the origin of 
eunuchs, which is attributed by Anmianus 
Marcelſinus to Semiramis: but we know not 
in what age or country this inhuman art was 
| invented 


Ierad. J, II. 158. 
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invented of mutilating men to make them 
the guardians of incontinent women. We 
cannot determine whether it was invented in 
Af, or in Egypt; or in what age; we only 
ſce that there were eunuchs in Eg ypt in very 
diſtant times. The cuſtom of gelding brates 
was very ancient in Egypt; which probably 
ſuggeſted the caſtrating of men: experience 
having ſhewn, that an animal might ſurvive 
ſuch an operation, jealouſy laid hold of this 
expedient, to calm its ſuſpicions and in- 

quietude.s 
V. As to their PuBLtic DivERsIoONs, 
and PRIVATE AMUSEMENTS. Theſe con- 
ſiſted entirely in their religious feſtivals and 
ſolemnities ; which were celebrated with fing- 
ing, dancing, feaſting, and pompous pro- 
ceſſions. The Old Ep ypiians forbid wreſt- 
ling; imagining this exerciſe communicated 
to the body only a momentary and miſchie- 
vous ſtrength. They conſidered muſic, not 
only as an uſeleſs, but pernicious art, as it 
ſoftened and enervated the mind. They had 
no games, theatrical repreſentations, races, 
combats, nor any of thoſe diverſions, com- 
prehended under the names of ſhews or ſpec- 
tacles by ancient and modern nations.“ 
With regard to their private amuſements, 
it is uncertain what they were; though it 
appears they kept their birth-days with re- 
Joicing z 


& Goguer, 36t, b Died. I. I, Rollin, I. 51. 
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Joicing ; as Pharaoh, on ſuch an occaſion, 
gave a great feaſt to all his officers. 

VI. As to their Ax rs and SCIENCES. 
The origin of the arts and ſciences may be 
traced up to the ages very near the deluge, 
m Egypt. The ſciences could not proſper 
but in proportion to the arts; becauſe men 
would not labor to procure the neceſſaries of 
life, before they thought of its ornaments 
and ſuperfluities. Ari/torle, enquiring into tht 
native country of the ſciences, declares they 
muſt have had their origin in thoſe countries 
where the inhabitants enjoyed great leiſure. 
This is the reaſon which he gives for the 
great progreſs the Zg yptians had made in the 
mathematics; and fays, their prieſts applied 
themſelves wholly to ſtudy. Nothing but 
the great number of citizens in a ſtate would 
occaſion the flouriſhing of the arts and ſci- 
ences : accordingly we fee, in all ages, that 
it was great empires only which enjoyed this 
advantage. In theſe great ſtates, the per- 
fection of the arts, 3 of agri- 
culture, procured that leiſure to a conſider- 
able number of men, which is ſo neceſſary 


to ſtudy and ſpeculation. Theſe men, reliev- 


ed of all thought and care about the neceſſa- 
ries of life, found their minds at liberty to 
take a nobler flight, and exert all the force 
of their genius in the cultivation of the arts 

and 


i Gen. c. 40. v. 20. 
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and ſciences. Hence it was that ſome na- 
tions made greater and more rapid progreſs 
than others, which were not ſo well civili- 
zed.* 

'The Ex yptions, Batylonians, and Afſyrians, 
had the advantage of being formed into re- 

ular well-conſtituted ſtates, before any o- 
en ancient nations: conſequently, they 
were ſooner civilized, and applied them- 
ſelves to the cultivation of the arts and ſci- 
ences, Their progreſs in theſe ſtudies muſt 
be the more rapid, as theſe empires were not, 
as far as we know, diſturbed by any tumults 
or wars. It is certain that the Eeyprman mo- 
narchy, in particular, enjoyed from the be- 
ginning the moſt proſound tranquility. By 
this means, Eg pt ſoon became very popu- 
lous; and a populors” well-governed ſtate 
muſt foon acquire plenty, This plenty and 
tranquility which the Egyptians enjoyed in 
the firſt ages after the flood, ſet their minds 
at eaſe to purſue their ſtudies, and even en- 
gage in the moſt abſtract enquiries Great 
numbers of citizens were exempted from all 
the laborious depreſũng offices of liſe, which 
afforded them eaſe and leiſure to devote their 
whole lives to ſtudy. However, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the progreſs of the arts and ſcien- 
ces was very os in the firſt ages, ever a- 
mong the Egyptians. Mankind, at that time, 
Vol. IV. F knew 
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knew no better ways of writing than paint- 
ing and hieroglyphics, which were incapable 
of communicating abſtract ideas with preci- 
fon; ſo that mathematics, in particular, 
could make but little progreſs till after the 
invention of alphabetical writing.] In fact, 
human knowledge has made greater progreſs 
within theſe laſt hundred years in Eurepe, than 
in all antiquity; which is principally owing 
to the expeditious and eaſy methods we have 
of communicating and publiſhing all our 
diſcoveries. | 

Neceflity was the firſt preceptor of man- 
kind; and the invention and 1mprovement 
of arts was one of the firſt and happieſt fruits 
of the reunion of families, and inſtitution of 

overnment, after the diſperſion of mankind 
at Babel It was by long experience, and 
by communicating their thoughts and obſer- 
vations to one another, that mankind ac- 
quired the knowledge of that great multi- 
tude of arts which civilized nations en- 
joyed." 

ARTS. The Egypuan prieſts affirmed, 
that Vulcan was the firſt of their kings, and 
was advanced to that dignity, on account of 
being the firſt who found out the uſe of fire, 
which was fo beneficial to all mankind. For 
a tree in the mountains happening to be {ct 

or. 


1 Ihdi. 275. m See our vol, 1. p. 134— 2. 
n Gopguet, I, 71, 
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on fire by lightening, the wood next adjoin- 
ing was ſoon all in a flame; and Vulcan com- 
ing to the place, was refreſhed by the heat, 
which he preſerved by adding more combuſ- 
tible matter to it when it began to fail, and 
was therefore eſteemed the firſt inventor of 
fire.* All nations have carefully preſerved 
the names of thoſe to whom they believed 
themſelves indebted for ſo uſeful a diſcovery; 
conſidering them as the inventors of Ae, 
becauſe in reality there is hardly any art that 
can diſpenſe with the uſe of fire. 

The Zg yptians ſaid, that Ofris made men 
deſiſt from eating each other, by teaching 
them to cultivate the earth; and that //; 
found out the way to make bread of barley 
and wheat.” It is to the diſcovery of ARI. 
CULTURE that the ancients were indebted 
for their arts and ſciences. The cultivation 
of the carth obliged thoſe who applicd them- 
ſelves to it, to fix in a certain place, and to 
find out the various arts of which they ſtood 
in need. The Egyptiant followed hufband- 
ry in the firſt ages; and the Greeks ſaid, they 
learned agriculture from them. Offris was 
alſo regarded as the inventor of the plough; 
and as the Egyptians taught the Greeks agri- 
culture, it is natural to think they would 
teach them the form of their plough, which 
F 2 1s 
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is uſed even to this day in ſome diſtricts of 
the Higher Egypt. The Eg yptions inhabited 
a climate naturally barren and ungrateful : a 
but by dint of care and labor, they render- 
ed it the moſt fertile country in the ancient 
world; though the Mie prevented the mo | 
laborious part of the huſbandman.* | | 
The Ez yprians knew the uſe of ovens very | 
early; as alſo the uſe of mills for grinding 
corn. According to their traditions, Out N 
was the firſt who cultivated vines, and made | 
wine. They alſo aſcribed to him the inven- | 
tion of becr; a liquor made of barley and ' 
water, which was not inferior to wine either | 
in flavor or ftrength. The o/zve was known 
and cultivated in the remoteſt times ; and | 
the Egyptians believed they owed this diſ- | 
covery to the elder Mercury.“ It was no 2 
doubt from the Ep yprians that the IVaelites 
learnt the art of preſerving meat by ſalt; an. 
art which they practiſed in the wilderneſs.* | 
As agriculture advanced towards perfec- | 
| 


tion, new arts were invented, and the old 
ones improved. The Ep yptians ſay, that | 
14: taught the art of ſpinning; and they im- | 
proved the art of weaving ; and wove fine 
garments of cotton. They had alſo the ae 


q Goguet, I. $5. 93. | | 

r See our vol, II. p. 133. 140. 141. Rellin's Hiſt. 4 | 
of the Arts end Sciences, v. I. 26. 
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of flax; nor is it improbable that they knew 
the art of full:ng." 

The firſt hovjes in Egypt were of reeds and 
canes interwoven : but in all ages they made 
great uſe of bricks, The prodigious anti- 
quities of their cities 15 univerſally acknow- 
ledged; and their taſte for architecture was 
ſoon diſcovered in the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of their pyramids, temples, and pa- 
laces.” 

The uſe of Meals was eſtabliſhed in Fg vpt 
2 few ages after the flood; and they gave 
the honor of this diſcovery to their Erit f. 
vereigus. Agatharchides and Diedorus have 
given us a Ae ſeription of the manner in 
which the Eg vp; refined their Golden Ore; 
and it may be alſo ſeen in Geguct.x They 
had an old tradition, that the art of working 
gold and copper being found out in Thevatrs, 
they firſt made arms of theſe metals to exter- 
minate the wild beaſts, and afterwards tools 
to cultivate the earth. They faid, Vulcan 
taught them to de arms of ten; and they 
had the method of making Reel and braſs. 

Theſe are prope erly the mechanic arts: but 
the Egyntiaus alſo had an early knowledge of 
the liberal arts ot 1 1 ity engraVIngp, | 017172 ug 

3 and 


u hid. 125 — 129. 

w See our vol. II. 87-99). Rollin's Arts and Sci- 
encey, I. 8. 

x Vol. I. p. 150. Rollis's Arts, &c. I. 58. 
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and ſculpture, which ſerved for neceſſary and 


important purpoſes; as they were the only 
means which mankind then knew of record- 
ing their thoughts, and tranſmitting their 
knowledge to poſterity.* 
The art of avriting originally conſiſted in 
a clumſey repreſentation of corporeal ob- 
jects.; and this kind of writing, improperly 
ſo called, was the firſt the Eg yptians uſed.® 
After hieroglyphic writing was carried toits 
higheſt perfection, it remained to find out cha- 
racters proper for repreſenting words indepen- 
dent of objects. At laſt the Phenicians found 
out that way of writing, in which the yow- 
els and conſonants are expreſſed ſeparately 
by ſo many diftin& characters. The great 
excellence of this invention conſiſts in its 
ſimplicity. By a ſmall number of characters 
repeated and differently combined, we can 
expreſs all our ideas, and all our words with 
equal preciſion and facility, A ſublime in- 
vention, which muſt have coſt much labor 
and infinite refleQions!? By an attentive 
compariſon 


2 Gepuet, vol. I. p. 162-169, Rollin's Arti, &c. 
I. 61. 87, a Ibid. p. 174. 


d Phenicians firſt, if ancient fame be true, 
The ſacred myſtery of letters knew: 
They firſt by ſound, in various lines deſign'd, 
Ex preſt the meanint of the thinking mind; Ry 
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compariſon of the Egyptian letters, which ill 
remain, with the — 1 figures en- 
graved upon their obeliſks and other monu- 
ments, it appears that their letters were de- 
rived from their hieroglyphics. But Plate 
ſays, that the Eg gyptian 7 haut was the firſt 
who divided letters into vowels and conſo- 
nants, mutes and liquids. Indeed, ſeveral 
nations have formerly diſputed the honor of 
having invented alphabetic writing. I can 
ſee only, ſays Goguet, two ancient nations to 
which the i e can be aſcribed with any 
appearance of reaſon; the Afprians* and E- 
2 yptians.” All the alphabets which are at 
preſent known in the world are derived from 
one or other of theſe two nations. 'Their 
letters much reſembled one another in ſhape; 
and they ranged them in the ſame manner, 
that is, from right to left; which was very 
embarraſling ; 2 the hand and inſtrument 

concealed 


The pow'r of words by figures rude convey'd, 
And uſeful ſcience everlaſting made. 

Then Memphis, e er the reedy leaf was known, 
Engrav'd her precepts and her arts in ſtone; 
While animals, in various order plac'd, 


The learned hieroglyphic column grac 'd. 
Rowe's Lucan, B. III. v. 334—343. 


e From what Diodorus ſays, the Phenicians 0g be 
comprehended under the name of MHrians. l. V 
Goguet, I. 182, 
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concealed a part of the letters they had juſt 
formed from the eye. Plutarch ſays, there 
were 25 letters in the Eg yp1;an alphabet: but 
the Phænicians had only 16 letters, when Cad- 
mus introduced their alphabet into Greece: 
therefore the Ezyptians muſt have invented 
only a ſmall number of letters at firſt, and 
gradually added others, to expreſs the ſeveral 
articulations of the voice in a more diſtinct 
and. commodious manner. However, the 
Egyptians were the firſt, who made paper of 
a certain flag, or reed, growing in the 
marſhes of the Nie, called Biblos and Papy- 
rus.© ' 

The difference between the hieroglyphic 
and alphabetic way of writing conſiſts 1n this : 
that one hieroglyphac figure ſignified a great 
many things; but one alphabetic character 
ſignifies nothing, or at moſt a ſimple ſound ; 
a number of ſuch characters muſt be joined 
to make a word; while two hieroglyphics 
joined together would never form a word, 
but only a mere complicate idea, Learned 
men have long been in an error about the 
firſt uſe of hieroglyphics; imagining that the 


Egyptian prieſts invented them, to conceal - 


their knowledge from the vulgar: but this 
miſtake aroſe from not attending to the 
change of circumſtances. The Egyptian uſed 

hierogly- 


e Rewwe's Lucan, vol. I. p. 136. See our vol. II. 


p. 141. 
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hieroglyphics at firſt, only to tranſmit the 
nowledge of their laws, their cuſtoms, and 
their hiſtory to poſterity. It was nature and 
neceſſity, not art and choice, that produced 
the ſeveral kinds of hieroglyphic writing, 
which was an imperfect invention, adapted 
to the ignorance of the firſt ages. The E- 
2 uſed them, becauſe they knew not 
etters; and if this people had firſt invented 
alphabetical writing, they would have been 
too ſenſible of its excellence to uit any o- 
ther. This error about the hieroglyphics 
came from the Greeks, whoſe intercourſe with 
the Eg yptians was late, and when alphabetic 
characters were in uſe. The hieroglyphic 
writing was abandoned by the bulk of the 
nation; but the prieſts retained 1t as a con- 
venient veil; for they, like the other learn- 
ed men of antiquity, endeavoured to conceal 
their knowledge. In this manner, after the 
diſcovery of alphabetic writing, hierogly- 
phics became a ſecret and myſterious way of 
writing in Egypt. Thus Herodotus ſays, they 
had two ſorts of letters ; one of which they 
called ſacred, and the other vulgar.3 It is 
faid, that Mercury Tri/megiſtus engraved his 
whole doctrine and precepts upon pillars of 
ſtone, in hieroglyphic characters. It is ſup- 
poſed, that the Eg yprians chiefly committed 


to this /mbolical learning, ſuch things as re- 


garded 
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garded the being and attributes of their gods; 
the ſacrifices and adorations that were to be 
offered to them ; the concatenation of the 
different claſſes of beings; the doctrine of 


the elements, and of the good and bad dæ- 


mons, that were imagined to influence and 
direct them. Every portion therefore of this 
facred auriting may be preſumed to carry a- 
long with it ſome points of doctrine, relat- 
ing to the theology or phyſics of the Egyp- 
tians; for hiſtoric facts do not ſeem ſo well 
capable of being conveyed or dehvered in 
theſe figures or ſymbols. Excepting the 
Tfiac table,, now in the poſſeſſion of his Sarai- 
nian majeſty, and a few other Egyptian anti- 
quities, the obeliſks that are ſtill preſerved in 
Egypt, or which have been removed from 
thence to Rome and other places, are the 
principal ſurviving archives andrepoſitories, 
to which the ſacred writing has been com- 
mitted. Archer has attempted to interpret 
all the ſacred characters and figures that 
eame to his hands: but all reaſonings and 
inferences, drawn from thefe figures, can 
be little more than mere conjecture; and 
therefore, the remarkable boaſt of Js will 
hold true, that No mortal has hitherto 
taken off her veil. ? Þ | 

From 


h Died. I. III. p. 86. Shaw's Travels, 24 edit. qto. 
1757. p. 330. 365. 
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From the time of Sy/ris to the reign of 
the Prolemies, the Egyptians advanced almoſt 
equally in knowledge with the Afrniyce. 
Their taſte appears to have been almoſt the 
ſame; and therefore we ſhall reſerve what 
may be farther ſaid relative to the Egyptian 
arts, about that period, to our hiſtories of 
| the 4/jyzians, Babylonians, and Perſians. 

The arts and Sciences have the 
ſame origin, and are fo inti- 
mately connected, that they ought not to 
de ſeparated. The branches of knowledge, 
Which are now digniſied with the name of 
| © ferences, were at firſt rude unpoliſhed arts, | 
practiied without method, theory, or prin- | 
ciples. But by much ſtudy and reflection, 
in a long ſucceiſion of ages, they have been 
reduced to rules, and raiſed to that perfec- 
tion which diſtinguiſhes the /ciences from the 
arts; as the latter confiſt rather in the labor 
1 of the hands, than the exerciſe of the mind. 
Autient traditions aſcribe the invention of 
both to the gods; which 1s a proof that 
| mankind have in all ages acknowledpe 
| themlelves indebted to the goodneſs of the 
iupreme being, for the firſt diſcoveries. 
It is impoſlible to follow mankind ftep by 

ſtep in their advances towards the * 
of the moſt ſublime and moſt abſtracted 
tciences. Antient writers have contented 
themſelves with telling us the names of thoie 
who were regarded by antiquity as the in- 
| ventors 


© 


SCIENCES. 
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ventors of the ſeveral ſciences: but they 
have not told us by what means they arnved 
at theſe inventions, and by what ſteps they 


brought them to perfection. The moſt uſe- 


ful and moſt neceſſary ſciences muſt have been 
cultivated firſt; as medicine, arithmetic, aj- 
zronomy, and geometry. The love of lite, 
the neceſſity of keeping the tranſactions of 
ſociety in order, the importance of dividing 
lands, which introduced the diſtinction of 
1 regulating the operations of til- 
age, and the impoſhbility of executing any 
conſiderable enterprize, without ſome know- 
ledge .of the relations and proportions of 
things, muſt have occaſioned the early birth 
of the cicuces, 

'The Eg yptians had an inventive genius, 
and turned it to profitable ſpeculations. 
Their Mercuries filled Egypt with wonderful 
inventions, and left it almoſt ignorant of 
nothing which could accompliſh the mind, 


or procure eaſe and happineſs. The diſco- 


verers of any uſeful invention received re- 
wards equal to their profitable labors, both 
living and dead. It was this conſecrated 
the books of their two Mercuries, and ſtamped 

them with a divine authority. x 
There were many of this name; and the 
Greeks reckoned five; of which, two were 
| famous 


i Copuet, . 191. k Rallin's Ancient E. , J. , 
J iodorus, I. I. p. 6. 23. n 
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famous in Egypt, and worſhiped there. The 
ancient Mercury was called T aautus, Thoyth, 
Pr T het, by the Ex yptians ; and Hermes by the 
Greeks. It is to him that Sanchoniatho gives 
the invention of letters; and Drzogerus calls 
him the ſacred ſcribe of Oris. He is ſaid 
to have lived zoo years, and that his works 
are fill extant, bat corrupted by the Egyp- 
tian prieſts. Lactantius telis ns, that this 
Mercurius wrote many books concerning the 
knowledge of divine things, in which he 
affirmed the majeſty of the moſt high and 
one god, calling him by the names of God 
and Alber. He numbers him among the 
ſybils and prophets : and Suidas calls him 
Ter Maximus; becauſe he aflerted there is 
one God in Frinity. Ficinus ſays, that this 
Mercury ** foreſaw the ruin of the old reli- 
gion, and the birth of the new faith; the 
coming of Chriſt, the future judgment, the 
reſurrection, the glory of the bleſſed, and 
the torment of the damned.” And Suidas 
has given us the laſt invocation of Mercury 
in theſe words: I beleech thee, O heaven! 
wiſe work of the great God; 1 beſeech thee, 
O voice of the father! which he ſpoke firſt 
when he eſtabliſhed all the world; I beſeech 
thee, by the only begotten Ward! have 
mercy upon me.” Sir Walter Raleigh has a 
whole ſection „of Hermes Trijmegiſtus,” and 


ſas, © For what this man was, it is known + 
to God. Envy and aged time hath partly 
Vor. IV. G defaced, 
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defaced, and partly worn out the certain 
knowledge of him.” | 
Phyfic. This ſcience derived its origin from 
NE obſervation and experience, and the 
invention of it is generally aſcribed to Ve- 
ferthros, or Sejerthus, a king of Memphis, and 
the ſecond of the third dynaſty of Manchu. 
He was called Æcalapius by the Greeks, from 
his ſkill in medicine; and he alſo invented 
the art of cutting ſtones for building. Abo- 
thes, or the firſt Hermes, is allo ſaid to have 
been a phyſician, and to have written ſome 
books of anatomy; unleſs we rather aſcribe 
thoſe writings to the ſecond Hermes, who 
might publiſh ſeveral inventions of the firſt 
Hermes, and of Aſculapius for we are told, 
that, among the HeFmaic books, there were 
fix which treated of phyſic, and that the 
firſt of them was anatomical. Vs herſelf is 
alſo ſaid to have invented ſcverai medicines, 
and to have taught the art to her ſon Orzs, 
or Apollo; whence ſhe was held by the Zg yp- 
tians to be the goddeſs of health." 

It was the cuſtom of the Fs yptians to ex- 
poſe their ſick to public view, that ſuch as 
paſſed by, if they had been attacked and 
cured of the like indiſpoſitions, might at- 
fiſt them with their advice. The little 

knowledge 


Sir Walter Ralcigh's Hiſſcry cf the Werld, p 250. 
m Du Pin's Univerſal hiſtorical Iibrary, v. II p. 171. 
190. n Died J. I. p. 11. 5 
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knowledge mankind had of medicine in the 
firſt ages, and the prevailing perſuaſion that 
diſeaſes were the effects of the divine diſ- 
pleature, was the reaſon that they chiefly ap- 
plied to the deity and his minifters for their 
cure. They expected no aſſiſtance from hu- 
man art; for Cel/us ſays, that they imagined 
all internal diſcaſes- came immediately from 
the Gods, and they applied to them only 
for their cute.“ 

The Eg vptians paſſed in antiquity for hav- 
ing cultivated medicine more anciently and 
learnedly than any other people. The over- 
nowings of the Mee expoted them at all 
times to frequent maladies, which made 
them try to {ind out the proper means to re- 
medy them ; nom whence came phyſicians. 
The ancients tell us, there has been no 
country Where phyſicians were in ſuch great 
numbers as in Ey: but that the practice 
of phyſic was divided into ſeveral diſtinct 
parts, and every phyſician applied himſelf 
wholly to the care of one particular diſeaſe: 
by which means, all places abounded with 
phyſicians; ſome profeſſing to cure the eyes; 
others the head, teeth, or parts about the 
belly; while others took upon them the care 
of internal ciftempers.P 

The ſick were not abandoned to the arbi- 
trary opinion ef the PH, veho was obliged 

2 to 


o Caguct, I. 196. p Herodotus, I. II. p. 183. 
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54 The Hiſtory of EG vrr. 
to follow fixed rules, which were the obſer- 
vations of old and experienced practitioners, 
and written in the ſacred books. While 
theſe rules were obſerved, the phy ſician was 
not anſwerable for the ſutceſs; otherwile a 
miſcarriage coſt him his life.4 The antient 
authors have tranſmitted nothing to us of the 
nature of the remedies which the Eg yptians 
uſed, and have only given us general no— 
tions on this ſubject. We know only that 
theſe people made a vaſt uſe of regimen and 
purging drinks, compoſed ofa fort of horſe- 
radiſh, or an herb which reſembles celery : 
perſuaded that all diſtempers came from the 
aliments, they looked upon the remedies 
which evacuated the humours as the moſt 
proper to preſerve health: and they uſed to 
purge every month, with vomits and clyſ- 
ters, for three days fucceſiiyely.” 

The Egyptian: are ſaid to have firſt made 
known and uſed the oil of ſweet almonds: 
and we may alſo rank the Acpfribe in the 
number of their medicines. Hamer ſays; 
that Helen learnt the compoſition from the 
wife of 7 is; and the qualities of this Ne- 
penthe ſeem to have a great relation to thoſe 
of Opium, by baniſting all ills, in produ- 


o drunkennels.* 


2 . * 
Medicine, 
q Rollin, I. 50. r * II. 246. 
+ — With genial joy to warm the ſoul, 


Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl: 
Temper'd 
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Medicine, ſurgery, and pharmacy, were 
not originally diitin& profeſſions, but uni- 
ted in the ſame perſon. The Eg yprians had 
great ſkill in botany ; but underſtood little 
of ſurgery; nor could their method of em- 
balming afford them much knowledge in 
anatomy. 

Arithmetic, aſtronomy, geo- 
metry, and mechanics, are 10 
intimately conneQed, and ſtand ſo much in 
need of that mutual light which they admi- 
niſter to each other, that their origin muſt 
have been nearly in the ſame period: yet 
we may imagine that ari/hmetic preceded 
the other three, as they cannot diſpenſe with 
its aſhſtance, nor exiſt without the ſcience 
of calculation, and we muſt look for the 
origin of this ſcience among the firſt civiliz- 


G 3 ; "8 


MATHEMATICS, 


Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reign uſe, t' aſſuage 
The bo:ling boſom of tumultuous rage; 

To clear the cloudy front ef wrinkled care, 

And dry the teartul ſluices of deſpair: 

Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted min 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. 

Though on the blazing pile bis father lay, 

Or a lov'd brother groan'd his ſoul away; 

Or darling fon, oppreſs'a by ruffian-force, 

Fell breathleſs at his feet, a mangled corſe, 

From morn to eve impaſſive and ſerene, 

The man entranc'd would view the deathful ſcene.” 


Pope's Tranſlation of Homer's Odyſſey, 
vol. I. p. 171, b. IV. v. 30o1—315. 
See our vol. II. p. 194. 
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ed and commercial nations. Hiſtory in- 
forms us, that Arithmetic was invented by 
the Eg yptians, who had conſtant occaſion for 
the ſcience of numbers in the regulation of 
the government and revenues of their ſtate; 
and it was in Egypt that Pythagoras learnt 
thoſe theories he publiſhed concerning the 
nature and properties of numbers. The 


Egyptians, as well as the Greeks, made uſe of 


little ſtones in theſe operations; but with 
this difference, that the Greeks ranged theirs 
from left to right, and the Zg yptans theirs 
from right to left." . 
As their country was level, 
Mes. and the air of it Hoare ſerene 
and unclouded, the Egyprians were ſome of 
the firſt who obſerved the courſe of the pla- 
nets. 'Theſe obſervations led them to regu- 
late the year from the courſe of the ſun; 
and they divided it into twelve parts. In 
this, Herodotus thought, they were more able 
than the Grecians, who, to make up the time, 
threw in an intercalatory month every third 
year: whereas the Egyptians by allowing 
30 days to each of the 1z months, an 
adding five days to each year, rendered the 
revolution of time equal and regular.“ The 
diſcovery of the Zodiac and the planets was 
very ancient in Eg ypr: and their _— 
eem 


t Goguet, I. 212. u Hered, I. II. p. 153, 
id. p. 139. Died. I. I. p. 26. 
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ſetm to have been deſtined as gnomons for 
aſtronomic uſes. They underſtood the na- 
ture of eclipſes: but they ſaid, the ſtars 
were. of fire; and they called the moon an 
ethereal earth.* However, they had not an 
exact knowledge of the planetary ſyſtem z 
Jace Eudoxus and Ptolemy prſt reduced the 
heavenly motions into hypotheſes and ta- 
bles.Y The circles were as ancient among 
the Greeks as the days of Cadmus and Minos, 
Hercules Idens, and the great Bacchus or Oferis z 
and therefore ſeem to have been brought in- 
to Greece by the antient colonies of the Eg yp- 
tians and Phenicians, and army of Bacchus. 
The luni-ſolar year being of an uncertain 
length, and for that reaſon unfit for aſtrono- 
mical uſes; the Fg yptians, when for the 
ſake of navigation, they applied themſelves 
to the obſervation of the ftars, meaſured 
the juſt length of the ſolar year by the heliacal 
riſings and ſettings of the ſtars ; and, laying 
aſide the calendar year, making the ſolar 
year to conſiſt of 365 days: and this year 
was received by the aſtronomers at Babylon, 
and by the Per/ian magi; as alſo by the 
Greeks in their æra philypza; and being 
corrected by Julius Cæſar, by the addition 
of a day in four years, became the year of 
the 


x Gopuct, I. 244. vol. II. p. 249. vol. III. p. 109, 


y See our vol. III. p. 211. Rerve's Lucan, v. II. 
P- 282, 
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the "Romans, and has been farther correQed 
by pope Gregory XIII. 

To adjuſt the property of 
their lands, which were annu- 
ally covered by the overflowing of the Mu, 
they were obliged to have recourſe to ſur- 
veys, which firſt taught them geometry,“ 
or the art of meaſuring land. According 
as the ſeveral nations were more or lets ad- 
dicted to navigation and aſtronomy, they 
applied themſelves to the cultivation of 

eometry; and the Egytians undpubtedly 
had ſome knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of this ſcience in very early times. 
We ſhall not take upon us to fix the preciſe 
period when the Fg yprians reduced land- ſur- 
veying into an art; though Jamdblicus places 
this event under the reign of the gods, that 
is, in the moſt remote ages. We find the 
menſuration and divifion of lands eftabliſhed 
in Egyp: before the arrival of dh in that 
country, at which time every one had his 
own particular domain. The £Z+ yp;ians were 
not confined in their enquiries to the firſt 
principles of this ſcience which neceſſity re- 

uired, but carried their reſcarches much 

. The ſimple menſuration of land, 

was improved by them into the ſciences . 
a 


GEOMETRY. 


1 Sir Jſaac Newton's opinion of Biſhop Llayd's hyfe- 
theſis concerning the form of the ot ancient year. 
* Rollin, I. 50, 
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all kinds of proportions repreſented by lines; 
Arithmetic and geometry were the favourite 
ſtudies of the Egyptians; as theſe two ſci- 
ences were no leis uſetul and neceſfary in 
the affairs of life; than agreeable to the ſpe- 
culative philoſophical genius of the Eg yp- 
tians. Naturally quick and inventive, that 
people could nvt fail to make very rapid 
progreſs in theſe two branches of the mathe- 
matcs.” 

Architecture, and every ngen Antes 
other art deſigned for the ſup- 
ply of all the various wants of mankind; 
require the aſſiſtance of the mechanics; for 


which reaton they are denominated the e- 


chanic arts : yet mechanics probably made the 
laſt branch of the mathematics which was 
reduced into a regular ſyſtem; and in this 
reſpect it is much more modern than geo- 
metry. * Chariots were common in Eg ypt 
in the days of Jace“; therefore the ute of 
wheels mult have been known at that time. 
The uſe of weights and meaſures was known 
in the days of Abrabam; which implies the 
uſe of the balance: and the Egyhtian obes 
liſks could not have been erected without 
the knowledge of the lever and wedge.< 

4 This is the art of determ1- dee 
ning reciprocal diſtances of 


dif- 


* 


b Gopuet, I. p. 257. II. 258. 
e bid. I. 262. II. 258. III. 133. 
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70 The Hiſtory of Ecvpyr. 
different places on the terreſtrial globe : and 
among the ſeveral ſciences which the Ep yp- 
tians pretended to have invented, geography 
was not forgot, which they traditionally 
reported was taught them by Hermes or Mer- 
cury. In the catalogue which Clement of A- 
ſexandria has given of the writings of Hermes, 
there were ten books which were ſaid to be 
the particular ſtudy of the chief prieft ; and 
the ſubjects of theſe books were coſmogra- 


phy, geography, the firſt elements of aſtro- 


nomy, the chorography of Egypt, and the 
deſcription of the courſe of the N. The 
vaſt conqueſts of Shri, contributed greatly 
to the progreſs of this ſcience, as he applied 
himſelf to have a map made of all the coun- 
tries which he had gone over. The memo- 
ry of theſe maps was well preſerved in anti- 
quity, as appears by the poem which Apella- 
xius the NH com poſed on the expedition 
of the Arocnauls. d 

Commerce is indebted to 
navigation for its greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs; and navigation is reci- 

rocally indebted to commerce for all its 
improvements and diſcovertes ; but we muſt 
not rank the Zg hptians among thoſe nations 
who made carly diſcoveries in navigation; 
becauſe the policy of the firit Eg yprias kings 
was deſtructive of all commerce by ſea. 
Wa 


Commerce, and 
Navigation. 


d Bid. I. 270. II. 259. III. 135. 
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Ser is baniſhed theſe prejudices, - and built 
a large fleet: but it does not appear that his 
ſucceſtors followed his example, till the 
reigns of P/ammitichus, Necus, pries, and A. 
mafrs, who gave great encouragement both to 
commerce and navigation. Under theſe 
princes, ER. acquired a marine force ſuf- 
ficient to oppote the Phenicians':: but the 
antient monarchy of the Zg 227ians drew to 
an end, at the time when theſe people be- 
gan to perceive their advantages. The 
had carried into their marine and their 
trade, that ſpirit of fingularity which al- 
ways charaQerifed the nation. Their ſhi 
were built in a particular manner abſolutely 
different from that obſerved by other nations; 
and their rigging was di. poſed 1 in a ſingular 
and fantaſtical way. We are i2norant of 
what were the particular objects of their 
commerce, and of their manner of exerci- 
ſing trade: nor are we better inſtructed in 
the form and value of their coins. As it 
was not till the decline of their monarchs 
that they applied themſelves ſeriouſly to 
commerce, they had not time to become 
acquainted with all its branches, or to un- 
derſtand all the ſprings of a machine ſo 
complicated, vaſt, and diincult to compre- 
hend. 


The 


e Did, vol. I. 277. 208. II 2:0. III. 145, 48. 
Rolliu's Arts, Cc. V. I. 62. Sce our vol, I. 183. 210. 
vel. III. p. 1. 7. 11. 14, 
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The Ptolemics gave great encouragement 
to trade, and raiſed a lurge naval force 
in Egypt. They recovered the commerce 
of the eaſt by building port- -towns on the 
Arabian gulph, whereby Alexangria became 
the greateſt mart in the world # 

We are told, the EH, clcerncd them- 
ſelves molt for their knowledge in Magic, 
the ſtudy of which was proteſicd by the 
prieſts and facred icribes, who gave extra- 
ordinary initances of their power in the 
time of Mefer. & They pretended to pro- 
nounce oracles, unſold viſions, and indicate 
omens;: but the greateſt part of what has 
been attributed to this kind of magic was 
undoubtedly the effect of impoſture and de- 
jution. Their /ayguage was one of the matt 
ancient in tag world, and is in great meaſure 
preſerved to cur own times in the preſent 
coptic ; which confiſts chiefly of the old Eg jþ- 
tian and Greet, Their harning we have al- 
ready mentioned: but of this, as alſo of 
of theic magic, and language, we inal have 
occaſion to ſpeak in another place. 

The monuments raiſed by the firſt inha- 
bitants of Igyęt cannot ſerve to prove the 
antiquity of that people; and they can be 
the tec: adducęd for that purpoſe, as, ac- 
cer ding tc to all appearances, they were exe- 

cuted 


1 f See cur vol. III. p. 55. 81. 114. 117. 135. 137. 
1 173. 190. 200, 206. | 
| r Exodus, VII. :2, 
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erted in a very ſhort time. All the writers 
of antiquity agree in atteſting, that Fg yt 
was formerly extremely populous; and it 
was hy means of that immenſe multitude of 
inhabitants that the ancient Ep yfption kings 
accompliſhed the raifing thoſe monuments 
which have rendered the country ſo famous. 
Frem this reflection, ave becomecalſlily ſenſi- 

le, that the Fg ypriars may have fnithe | 
their moſt celebrated enterprizes in a ver- 
few years. 'I hey employed to the number 
of zoo oo men ata time to execute a work; 
and ſuch was in general the taſte of all the 
ancient nations, which were impatient to 
accompliſh their works. 

The precious remains of their pyramids, 
obeliſks, temples, and palaces, ſhew the 
perfection to which architecture, painting, 
ſculpture, and all the other arts had arrived 
in Eg py. The Egrpiions certainly render- 
ed themſelves famous in antiquity by their 
laws, arts, and ſciences, as we have before 
cbſerved in this volume, p. 4. But a mo- 
dern writer aſſerts, they had neither taſte, 
genius, cr diſcernment. To give a gene- 
ral and collective view of their character, 
he calls them a pecple who had only ideas 
of grandeur ill underſtood, ard whoſe pro- 
greſs in all the different parts of human 
knowledge ncver roſe beyond a flat medic- 

Vor. IV. II i crity. 


h Fellin, I, 51. 
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crity. Knaviſh, crafty, effeminate, lazy, 
cowardly, and ſubmiſſive: vain and fooliſh: 
enough to deſpiſe other nations without 
knowing them : ſuperſtitious to exceſs, ſin- 
gularly addicted to judicious aſtrology, and 
extravagantly bewildered with an abſurd 
and monſtrous theology. Neither Greece 
nor Rome have ever praiſed the eloquence, 
poetry, muſic, architecture, ſculpture, or 
painting of the Egyptians; nor ever boaſted 
of their knowledge in navigation, com- 
merce, or the art military: ſo that we ſee 
nothing but the philoſophical and moral 
ideas of the Fgyprians, which antiquity 
ſeems to have held in eſteem. We may 
compare the ancient Zgyp7:ars to the modern 
Chineſe, between whom there 1s a. great re- 
ſemblance and conformity. 


i Coguct, III. 208. 


The End of the Ancient Hiſtory of Egypt. 


Book IV. 


The MopzRN HISToRY of Er. 


— — N K 


EAP. I. 


A ſummary wyiew of Egypt under the Roman 

and Grecian emperors, from Auguſtus 

ziar 10 Heraclius, containing 664 
years. 


HAT we have ſaid in our ancient 

v hiftory of Egypt, concerning its ſitua- 
tion and extent, will equally ſerve for this 
part of our modern hiffory of that country; 
therciore, to avoid prolixity, we refer our 
readers to that part of our work.* But 
before we enter upon the deſcription of 
modern Egypt, we think proper to trace its 
government down from the time of its con- 
queſt by the Romans, to its ſubjection by the 
Saracens, Which includes a ſpace of 664 
years :> and from thence to trace it down to 


H 2 the 


a See our vol. IT. p. 5—12 


b bid. vol. III. p. 208. 8 v. hiſt. vol. XVII. p. 25. 
XXI. p. 533. Sardys, p. 83. 
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the Txrki/þ government, under which it re- 
niains at this day. 
Betore Chriſt Ocawius, or Ofavianus, after 
230 the death of Marc Antony, aſſu 
med the name of Augiſtus, and was proclaimed 
emperor, He divided the Roman provinces into 
imperial and ſenatorial: bat the latter were 
deſtitute of troops; while the former were 
ſtrongly guarded, and Egypt was one of 
thoſe provinces. Men of diſtinction, ſuch 
as had been conſuls or prætors, were made 
governors of theſe provinces, with the titles 
of proconſul and proprætor: but the govern- 
ment of Egypt was committed to a private 
kaight; becauſe £ugr/tus feared that a per- 
ſon of rank might raiſe new diſturbances, 
by the wealth and ſituation of ſuch a king-+ 
dom. All theſe governors held their 
employments only for a. year, and were 
ooliged to quit their provinces on the arrival 
of their tucceiſors.® 

C:rn:lius Gallus was appointed by Augu/tus 
tle 1 Roman governor of Egypi, which he 
oppreſſed in a moſt tyrannical manner. He 
pt the moſt wealthy cities of the country, 
particilarly Thebes, of zll their ornaments, 
and laid heavy taxes on the inhabitants. 
Fle also erected ſtatues to himſelf in the 
principal cities, and inſcribed his own name 
and actions on the pyramids. He ruled 
ore iche an abſolute monarch, than a ſub- 

ordinate 
% Angent hiftary, v. XIII. p. 488. N 
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ordinate magiſtrate, which obliged Augu/- 
rut to recal him, though he was beloved and 
eſteemed by him on account of his fine ge- 
nius. It was this Cornelius Gallus to whom 
Virgil inſcribed his tenth and laſt eclogue : 
but he ſpoke with ſuch liberty againſt the 
emperor, that he was condemned to perpe- 
'tual baniſhment by the ſenate ; which he 
prevented, by falling on his own ſword. 
Auguſtus, whoſe favor he had gained by his 
military exploits, as well as by the ele- 
gance of his poetical compoſitions, wept 
when he heard of his death.“ | 

He was ſuecceded by Alus Gallus, a Roman 
knight, who invaded ſouth Arabia, or Arabia 
Felix; defeated the Arabs, and took ſeveral 
cities: but was obliged to drop the enter- 
prize, and return to Eg ypr, after having 
ſpent two years in this unhappy expcdition. 

While Alius Gallus was employed with 
part of the Fg5p7ian army in this expedition, 
the province of Thebais in Upper Egypt: was 
invaded by Candace queen of Ethiopia, who 
ſurprized the cities of Syens, Elephantiza, 
and Phylz; carried the Romans who garri- 
ſoned them into captivity, overthrew the 
ſtatues of Auguſtus, and laid waſte the whole 
country. But ſhe was ſoon oppoſed, and de- 
feated, by Catus Petronius, who made him- 


ſelf maſter of P/elcha, the key of Ethiopia on 


H 3 - "the 


d Ztid, 494, Sucton, in Oftav, 
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the fide of Eg yp, and penetrated above 800 
miles into the Ethiopian territories, He took 
Natapa, which Die calls Tenape, and deſtroy- 
ed it, though the metropolis of the king- 
dom: after which, he garriſoned Premms, 
and returned to Alexandria, with many 
_ thouſand captives, whom he ſold for ſlaves, 
or ſent as a preſent to Angu//us at Rome. 


The birth of CURIS T. 
When the whole world enjoyed a pro- 
found tranquility, its Savior, the lord of 
heaven, appeared upon earth ; and, fourteen 
years after that important æra, Auguſtus di- 
ed, in the 76th year of his age, and 43 
years after the battle of Afium.* _ 
Tiberius ſucceeded Augu//xs in 
the 1mperial dignity; and, in 
his reign, Germanicas travelled 
into Egypt, to view its antiquities, 
Our Savior was crucified in this reign ; 
33. and Tiberius was ſacceeded by Caligula, 
37. the moſt wicked of all his race. 


Anno Domi- 
ni 18. 


The Perſecution of the Jews at Alexandria. 
The Jeaus at Alexandria ſuffered a dreadful, 
perſecution in the ſecond year of the reign 
of the emperor Caligula, while Eg ypt 
39. was governed by a Reman knight, nam- 


ed Avillins Flaccus, to whole baic connivance 
17 


e Sueton, in Oftav, c 100, p. 121. 
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it was Chicfly owing. The Jews had in- 
curred the hatred of Caligula by refuſing to 
acknowledge his pretended divinity ; and 
Flaccus ond this opportunity of op- 
preſſing them, to ingratiate himſelf into the 
favor of the emperor, and gain the affections 
of the Alexandriaus, who had always retained 
an irreconcileable averſion to the Jeavs, of 
whom many thouſands lived in Alexandria. 
When Agritta king of Tudza arrived from 
Rome at Alcxandria, he was infulted by the 
populace of that metropolis in a molt out- 
rageous manner. Flaccus winked at theſe 
inſults, which encouraged the Zp yprian rab- 
ble to demand that the ſtatutes of Caligula 
might be placed in the Jeαοαũ¾,) oratories, or 
places of prayer, of which there were many 
in Alexararia, and all over Egypro They 
immediately throaged to the oratories, cut 
down the groves and trees about them, le- 
veled ſome of them to the ground, and ſet 
fire to others; which, together with the ora- 
tories, conſumed ſeveral noble monuments 
erected in honor of the Jews, and a great 
many adjoining houſes. Such oratories as 
theſe rioters could not demoliſh, they pro- 
faned by placing the emperor's ſtatues in 
them : and in the largeſt of them all, they 
erected a ſtatue ot braſs, ol ag Cali- 
gula, in a chariot drawn by tour horſes, 


which had been formerly conſecrated to 
Cleopatra, 
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Cleopatra, the great-grandmother of the laſt 
queen of that name. 

The example of Alexandria was followed by 
all the other cities of Egyt; in which pro- 
vince there were at this time a million of 
TFews, and a great number of oratories, of 
which the moiſt magnificent were {tiled Syna- 
gogues; all which were deſtroyed, or pro- 
taned, When the Jews were thus ſtript of 
their oratories, an edict was publiſhed by 
Flaccus, declaring all the eros aliens at Alex- 
andria, without allowing them time to make 
ood their claim to the rights of citizens, 
which they had enjoyed undifturbed ever 
fince the foundation of the city by Alex 
ander the Great. The Jesus aflerted their 
rights, which occaſioned greater diſorders; 
for the Alexandans conſidered them as men 
abandoned by the government, and com- 
mitted the moſt horrid acts of violence. 
The city of Alexandria was at that time 
divided into five quarters, which took their 
names from the five firſt letters of the alpha- 
bet. Each of theſe was inhabited by ſome 
Fews; but two were almoſt entirely peopled 
by them, and thence called the Jezvs quar- 
ters. They were violently drove by the 
multitude out af all the other parts of the 
city, and confined to one quarter; while 


their houſes were plundered, and all their 
effects 


f See our vol. III. p. 57. 
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effects ſeized, as if they had been conquered in 
war. Theſe robberies were committed in the 
face of the ſun, and the ſpoil publicly divided 
in the market-place, in the preſence of their 
real owners, thereby adding mockery to vio- 
lence. 'The ſhops and warchouſes of the 
Jeabiſh merchants were broke open, and their 
efects openly ſold by auction. | 

Thus were the Jews at once drove from 
their habitations, reduced to beggary, and 
confined in a narrow corner of the city, 
where they were narrowly watched, to pre- 
vent any from making their eſcape. The 
Alexandrians thought theſe - miſerable Jews 
muit ſoon periſh, either by the inconvenien- 
cies of the place, as molt of them were oblig- 
ed to lie in the open air; or by famane, for 
they were allowed no proviſions; or by the 
infection of the air, and want of reſpiration, 
many thouſands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, being ſhut up in fo clole and ſuffo- 
cating a place. When any Jews appeared. 
in any other part of the city, they were bar- 
barouily tortured and maiſacred, by fire, 
ſword, or ropes, Whole families were burnt 


in one pile, without reſpecting the old men, 


or pitying the infauts; ſome were unmerci- 
fully whipt, aud others ig nonumoully cru- 

cified. | 
The Jabs of Alexandria had an Ethnarch, 
or chief of their nation; and alſo a council, 
which was eſtabliſhed by Aug sluts. — of 
theſe 
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theſe, Flaccus cauſed thirty-eight perſons to 
be ſeized, fettered, and dragged. through 
the market- place to the theatre, where they 
were publicly whipt, and ſome of them died 
of the laſhes they received. 

This perſecution continued about two 
months, when it was ſtopt by the means of 
king Agrippa, who in formed Caligula of theſe 
proceedings; in conſequence of which, Flac- 
cus was diſgraced, arreſted, and ſent in chains 

to Rome, where he was tried before the em- 
peror, who aſſumed the quality cf judge, 
condemned him to baniſhment, forfeited his 
effects, and ſeized them for himſelf. 
But the pricvances of the Alexandrian Feaus 
did not end with the authority of PFlaccus. 
They were ſtill cruelly inſulted by the enraged 
populace: and received no protection from 
the magiſtrate, who refuſed to acknowledge 
the Jeaus for citizens, as Flaccus had declar- 
ed them aliens: upon which both parties re- 
ſolved to ſend five deputies on each ſide to 
Rome, and refer the deciſion of their contro- 
verſy to the emperor. 
At the head of the Jeaviſß embaſſy was 
Philo, who was of the ſacerdotal race, and 
ſprung from one of the molt illuſtrious fami- 
lies of Alrxandrin, where his brother was 
Ethnarch, or Alabarch. Jaſephus calls him a 
erſon every way extraordinary; and the 
philoſophers who flouriſhed in thoſe times, 
Tiled him the cend Plato, or the Jewifo Pla- 
| 20.5 
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z0.5 The celebrated Ap/cn was the principal 
embaſſador ſent from the Alexandrians, and 
was likewiſe a man of great learning. Some 
ſay, he was a native of Oa/is in Ezypr; and 
others call him a Cretan. He was a gram- 
marian by profeſſion; and taught rhetoric 
at Rome under the emperors Tiberius and 
Claudius, He wrote the hiſtory of Egypt, 
containing a ep and diſtinct account 
of all its curioſities and antiquities ; in which 
he ſtrove to diſcredit the Zewws but that part 
of his work was confuted by To/ephus in a 
tract intitled . An Anfever to Apion. h 4 
The embaſſadors arrived at Rome, and had 
an audience of the emperor, who, with an- 
ry looks, and a ſcornful ſmile, ſaid to the 
„ 5 Are not you execrable wretches de- 
clared enemies of the gods, ſince you have 
the impudence to diſpute a divinity that all 
the world acknowledges, and to ſet up a- 
gainſt me a god, whom you cannot ſo much 
as name?” Then, lifting up his hands to 
heaven, he uttered moſt horrible blaſphe- 
mies; and, after rallying and ridiculin 
them for ſome time, in the end he patiionate- 


ly 


Z Joſeph. Antig. lib. XVIII. c. x. We are indebted to 
Philo for the account of this perſecution; which perhaps 
he has exaggerated, as no doubt he was a ſufferer, 


h Phile's embaſſy, and tract intitled “ Of Caligula's 
Virtues *', may be ſeen in Court's Joſephus, p. 791, 8s 
alſo Foſephus's tract © Againft Apion, p. 742. 
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ly aſked them, “ What title they had to the 
privileges of Alexandrian citizens, and to the 
freedom of that city?” He then diſmiſſed 
them, faying, ** Theſe men are not ſo wick - 
ed, as ignorant and unhappy, in not believ- 
ing me to be a god.“ i 
We are not informed what ſentence was F 
finally proncunced by Caligula but we , 
know, that e his whole reign, the 4 
Jeaut were grievoufly perſecuted and opprefi- 
ed by the Aexandriansg, The emperor was | 
ſoon after aſſaſſinated, and was ſucceeded > 
Claudius; upon whoſe acceflion | 
to the empire the aus took up 
arms, which occaſioned a great 
tumult at Arandria. Claudius was ſoon in- 
formed of this commoticn, and wrete to the 
governor of Ego bt, injoining him to ap- 
peaſe it. 

At the requeſt of the two kings, Agripta 
and Hered, he alſo ſert an edict to Alxan- 
dria, whereby he confirmed to the avs all 
the privileges they had ever enjoyed in that 
city, and declared all the preceedings of Ca- 
lieula againſt them null and void.) Beſides, 
to the ancient muſzum at Aa ta, he add- 
ed a new one, with large revenues, 

Nero intended to viſit Fgypr; | 
but altered his mind on a ijuper- {| 
ſtitious dread, li calls him 

——_ 
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the common enemy and ſary of mankind: 
he was obliged 10 put an end to his life, 6 
with which an end was put to the Ca- 
Htarian line. . is fard of Ecrpt under 
the emperors Calla and Oths : but in the 
time ot Pitelllac, we find that Egygt was po- 
verned by Tiberius Alexond'r, a native of the 
country, who firſt declared for nan, and 
received him with great magnificcnce at Alex- 
andric. This emperor ordered the te mple 
which the Ju had built in Exrze to be de- 
ſtroyed: nothing is laid of the excellent 
Titus relating to the Fry tions ; but Da- 

mitian ſent perſons to Alrxondria, to tran- 
ſcribe the books in that famous library. 
He was ſucceeded by ren, in whole 
reign Juvenal dourithed; but died in 9% 
Ze vt 1 in the reign of 7 7 aan. 

We ſuvnderſta: nd very little of the E. 
tian affairs under the emperors 
pn and Trajan, butwe find Adrian 
in Eg a whole vear together. At Pelaſſum 
he vifited the tomb of Pompey the Great, and 
found it almoſt entirely demoliſhed : but he 
ordered it to be repaired at his own expence, 
and performed the uſual ceremonies in honor 
of the deceaſed hero. He diſliked the fickle, 
turbulent, and ſatirical temper of the Ep yp- 
tiant, efpectally of the Alrxandrians, who 
had ſorfeited many of their ancient privi- 
jeges. This was probably on account of 
ſome ſedition; for St. Jerem tells us, that 
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131. 
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this city was almoſt entirely ruined by the 
Romans : but Adrian repaired both the public 
and private buildings, reſtored the inhabi- 
tants to their former privileges, and heaped 
new favors, upon them; for which they re- 
turned him ſolemn thanks; and yet this 
ſenſe of gratitude was ſo ſhort-lived, that he 
had no ſooner left their city, than they pub- 
liſhed the moſt virulent lampoons againft 
him, and his favorites.* 

In the reign of the emperor Mar- 
ny cus Aurelius, an inſurrection broke out 
in E ge, where a numerons body of 
robbers and thepherds took up arms, at the 
inſtigation of their prieſts, and committed 
dreadful diſorders. The inſurgents were 
headed by one Jſiderus, a man of great reſo- 
iution and intrepidity, who was Joined by 
many Es yptians from all parts. "They de- 
feated the Roman troops in a pitched battle, 
over-ran the whole country, and would have 
made themſelves maſters of Alexandria, it 
they had not been ſuppreſſed by Avidias C 
ſins, the governor of Syr/a, who prevailed oa 
them to lay down their arms. Soon after 
this, Caſſus revolted, and aſſumed the title of 
emperor ; in which he was aſſiſted by Fu- 
wins Calviſius, the governor of Fgvpt, who 
gave him the poſſeſſion of that province, and 
Caſſius gave the government of it to his ſon 
Melianus 


k Univ, H ft, v. XV. p. 108. I id. p. 224. 
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Metianus : but both Ca//ius and his fon were 


killed in an engagement with the emperor's 
troops commanded by Martius Verus. Aure- 
Eus pardoned the children of Caſſius, and ba- 
I niſhed Calviſius m he went into Z- ppt, where 
| he pardoned the Alexandrinns, and enriched 
them with ſeveral new privileges." 


—__ _E - 


| Nothing remarkable happened in , 5 
Egypt during the infamous reign of 181. 
4 the emperor Commediss, the unhappy 193. 
4 reign of Pertircx, and the corrupt 
| -rejon of Dial us TFelianns, But the "93s 
| Emperor Sewers, after conquering all **"* 
| his enemies, paſſed into ER, where he vi- 
ted the tomb of Porpey the Great, and grant- 
| ed the citizens of Alexandria à public conncil 


or icnate; which was a mark of diſtinction 
they had often ſolicited in vain of other em- 
perors. During his ſtay in Z- x7, he went 
io all the cities, and viewed all the curioſi- 
ties in the kingdom with great attention. 
Hie carefuily examined the books which he 
found in the temples, and cauſed the moſt 
curious of them to be conveyed into the ſe- 
| pulchre of Alexander the Great; which he or- 
"I -dered to be ſhut up, that none, for the fu- 
ture, might either {ce the body of that 


. prince, or peruſe thoſe books. o | 

1 : The bloody Caracalla came to E- N 
1 Zyt, and ordered a general maſſacre 2711. 
at A lrandria, where his cruel orders 


5 1.2 . were 
| .m id. 238. u hid. 242. © id. 312. 
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were executed with incredible barbarity, by 
His troops in the night. "The whole city 
floated in blood; every houſe was filled with 
carcaſes; and the return of day diſcovered 
in every Kkreet the ſad monuments of the 
mighty butchery. But the tyrant, not vet 
{atiated with blood, commanded the ſlaugh- 
ter to be continued all the following day. 
that he might have the pleaſure of behold- 
ing it from the temple of Serapis, where he 
had paſſed the preceding night, imploring 
the protection of that deity, during the ge- 
neral maſſacre. When the {ſoldiers were 
wearied with laughter, Caracalla wrote to 
the ſenate, that he had revenged che affront 
offered him by the Alexandrians, for publiſh- 
ing their lampoons againſt him on occaſton 
of the death of his brother Geza. He Uript 
the city of all its privileges; ſuppreſſed the 
celebrated aſſembly of learned men; ordered 
all rangers, who lived there, to 2baudon 
the place; and that ſuch as kad eſcaped the 
ſlaughter, who were very few, might uot 
have che ſatis faction of ſeeing one another. 
he cut off all communication of one ſheet 
with another, by walls built tor that pur- 
pole, and guarded by the troops he left there. 
However, as the tyrant was ſoon after kill- 
d, Alzxaxdria {peedily recovered its former 
ſplendor, and continued to be the ſirſt city 
of the empire next to Nane. 


Undes 5 
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Under the emperors Marrinns, the 
profligate Helt:gabalus, the worthy A. 
lerander, the cruel Maximinus, the ex- 
cellent Maximus and Batibinus, the a- 
miable Gordiar ; 

Philip, Decius, 

Gallus, Mmilianus, and the unhappy 
Valerian, 

we find nothing mentioned of the E- 
g yptian affairs. 

But when Macrianus obtained the 6 
imperial dignity, we find that Egypt © os 
was tronbled with great commotions. We 
learn this from Dionys of Al-xandria, who 
was biſhop of it, and fays, that, about this 
time, fury and diſcord raged there to ſuch a 
degree, that it was more eaſy to paſs from the 
eaſt, to the remoteſt province of the weſt, than 
from one place of Alexardria to another. The 
inhabitants had no intercourſe but by letters: 
the port was covered with the dead bodies of 
the Egyptians, which choaked up the Mile, and 
the ſea was died with blood. "The war Was 
attended with a general famine, and the fa- 
mine by a dreadful! plague, which ſwept off 
great numbers of the inhabirants.9 

J/Emilianus commanded the legions 
in Egypt, when Macrianus was defeat- A. D. 
ed and killed by Jarcolus. The Alex. 262. 

I 3 andrians 
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andrians acknowledged /Emilianus for empe- 
ror: but he was ſoon after defeated by Theo- 
dotus, who commanded the troops of Galienus ; 
and then {ent to Rome, where he was ſtrangled 
in priſon, according to the ancient cuſtom of 
putting captive princes to death. Ihe empe- 
FP... Galienus intended to reward T7heo- 
* dotus, who was a native of Egypt, by 
making that country a proconſular 
province, by honoring him with that procon- 
ſulſhip: but was diverted from it by the prielts, 
who alledged a prediction, that Egyyt would 
recover its ancient liberty, when the faſces 
appeared there: and it is well known, that the 
ſaſces were carried before the proconſuls. 
268 When that moſt excellent monarch 
N. Aurelius Claudian aſcended the im- 
perial throne, Zenolia the great queen of Pal- 
myra invaded Eg ypt, defeated Prolus who com- 
manded {ome troops there, reduced that pro- 
vince, and, after a long ſiege, took, and ut- 
terly deſtroyed Bruchium, the citadel of Alx- 
andria. This princeſs derived her pedigree 
from the Clopatras and Ptolemies of 
Egypt: ſhe underſtood the Egyptian 
language, and is ſaid to have compiled an a- 
bridgment of the Egyptian hiſtorians : but ſhe 
was defeated by Aurelian, who beſieg- 
ed her in Palmyra, and took her pri- 
ſoner. 
Before Aurelian quitted the eaſt, the Fp yp- 
tians revolted, and ſet up Firmys for . 
who 


270, 


272. 
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who poſſeſſed an eminent eſtate in Zg yp, and 
carried on ſo great a trade, that he boaſted 
he could maintain a whole army, with his 
gains only upon paper and glue. Aurelian 
marched againſt him, defeated him, took 


bim priſoner, and put him to death. Aſter 


this Aurelian appointed that Egypt ſhould ſup- 
ply the city of Rome yearly with a certain 
quantity of glaſs, paper, linen, and ſeveral 
other products or manufactures of that country, 
This reſtorer of the empire was aſſaſ- _ 
ſinated by the chief officers of his ar- 785 
my; and Probus, who governed ER, 26 
was elected his ſucceſſor: but the N 
Egyplians ſet up Saturninus againſt him, 
and declared him emperor; which 
revolt was ſoon ſuppreſſed. 

Under Carus, and Numerianus, 3 
not a word is mentioned of Eg gpt : DP. 282, 


280. 


but when Diocleſian was proclaimed 


emperor at Chalcedon, on the 17th of 5 
September 284, a new epoch began, called 
„De ere of Diocleſian, and ſometimes, 
* The æra of Martyrs ;” which for many ages 
obtained in the church, and 1s ſtill in uſe 
among the Cophrs in Egypt, the Abaſfines, and 
ſome other African nations. The firſt year of 
this æra begins with the Egyptian year, on the 
29th of Auguft, 284. 

Diocleſian made Maximian his col- 
jegue in the empire; and they choſe 
or/tantizs and Galerias to be their ſucceſſors, 


With 
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with the title of Cz/ars : but Achilleus aſſumed 
the title of emperor in Egypt, where he reign- 
ed as ſuch about fix years, when Diecle/ian 
marchec againſt him in perſon, defeated him, 
and puniſhed him as he deſerved. Eutropins 
writes, that Achilleus ſuſtained a fiege in Alex- 
andria for eight months: and Eujebius lays, 
that great numbers were killed on both fides 
during the ſiege. Diocliſian alſo puniſhed ma- 
ny of the ringleaders of this revolt, and filled 
Egypt with Murders and Proſcriptions. Accord- 
ing to Oro/ius, he even gave up Alexandria to 
be plundered by his troops: and he utterly 
deſtroyed the cities of Ceptos, and Buſiris in 
Thebais. Suidas ſays, that Diocleſian made a 
ſtrict ſearch after all the books of chemiſtry 


written formerly by the Eg yptians, and cauſed. 


them to be publicly burnt. 

5 Diocleſian and Maximian reſign- 

mini 305. ed their ſovereignty to Conflantius 

and Galerins, who divided the 
empire between them, and Egypt fell to Gale- 
rius, Who gave it and Syria to his nephew 
Maximin, lately created one of the Cz/ars, as 
| Severus was the other. 

Conſtantine embraced chriſtianity, 
defeated Maxentius, and became em- 
peror in conjunction with Licinius, who had 
£ Egypt allotted him: but a quarrel en- 
. ſued between them, and ILicinius was 
Ps deſeqted by Con/tantize, who put him 

to 
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to death, and became abſolute maker of the 
whole empire. 

Conftantine then refolved to enlarge the 330. 
ancient city of Byzantium, and transfer the ** | 
imperial ſeattoit ffom Rome. He called this 
re-edified city Conſtantinople, or the city of 
Canſtantine; and ſecond, or New Rome; grant- 
ing it equal privileges, and declaring it the 
inetropolis of the eaſt, as Ol Rome was of 
the weit. The removal of the imperial ſeat 
from Rome to Conſtantinople, happened in tlie 
year of the chriſtian æra 33o, and 1128 
years after the foundation of Rome: by which 
removal, the Roman empire ielt a fatal 
ſtroke. 

This imperial eſtabliſher of the Chriſtian 
religion, divided the whole empire into four 
parts. One of theſe was called he Orient, 
which conſiſted of five dioceſes, and ght 
was one of them; having Alexandria for its 
metropolis. 

The emperor Conſtantius, the 
ſon of Conſtantine, was tucceeded 
by Julian the apoſtate, who was killed in an 
expedition againſt Perſia by a ſtroke 
from an unknown hand. His ſuc- 
ceilor was Jovian, on whole death Falemn- 
tinian obtained the ſovereignty. Ca- 364. 
tian and Valentinian II. were ſucceed- 375» 


A.D. 361. 


r Ancient Univ, Hiſt. v. XV. p. 592. XVI. p. 131. 
Molberg's Introductꝭ. to Univ. Ii. p. 147. 
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ed by Theodeſius the Great, in whoſe 
reign we find the deſtruction of the 
celebrated temple of Serapis at Alex- 
andia, which Amins Marcellinus 
ſays, ſurpaſſed all the temples of the world 
in grandeur and wealth, except that of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus : but Jeu cauted it to 
be levelled with the ground on the follow- 
ing occaſion. 

Theophilus biſhop of Alexandria obtained of 
the emperor an old temple, formerly conſe- 
crated to Bacc/ns, with a deſign to be con- 
verted into a church. Ihe workmen found 
ſeveral obſcene figures among the ruins, 
which the biſhop cauſed to be expoſed to 
public view, to ridicule the heathen ſuper- 
ſtition. This provoked the Pagans to ſuch 
a degree, that. they flew to arms, -and kin- 
dled a civil war within the walls of the city. 
They poſted themſelves in the temple of 
Scrapis, from whence they ſallied out and 
ſeized many Chriſtians, whom they dragged 
into the temple, and obliged them to wor- 
ſhip their idol, or ſuffer death. They choſe 
Olympus for their leader, with a reſolution 
to defend themſelves, their temple, and 
their religion, to the laſt extremity, Ewa- 
grius was then governor of Egypt, and Ro- 
manus was commander of the troops. They 
attempted in vain to perſuade the Pagans to 
quit the temple, and ſent a diſtinct account 
of the whole to the emperor, who ordered 
that, 
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that, and all the other temples in Egypt, to 
be utterly demoliſhed. The Pagans then 
abandoned the temple, which was ſoon de- 
ſtroyed, and the celebrated ſtatue of Serapis 
broke in pieces, as were all the other ſtatues 
of that pretended deity. This was followed 
by the demolition of all the other temples, 
oratories, chapels, and places ſet apart for 
the worſhip of the idols throughout Ze yp, 
which were every where either burnt or 
melted down. Of all the innumerable ſta— 
tues, with which that ſuperſtitious province 
was killed, Theophilus is lard to have ſpared 
but one, which was that of an ape, to ex- 
poſe the pagan religion to ridicule. The 
emperor approved of what the biſhop had 
done, and commended his zeal, in clearing 
that province from the abominations to 
which it had been addicted for ſo many ages: 
and ſoon after a law was enacted, forbidding 
the ſubjects of the empire to offer any kind 
of ſacrifice to idols, on pain of death ; and 
declaring the eſtates confiſcated of ſuch as 
ſhould burn incenſe beforethem.* 

As the Fertan, aſcribed the overflow- 


ing of the N to the influence of their god 
| Serapis, they concluded, that, now he was 


deftroved, the river would no longer over- 
flow, and conſequently that a general famine 


” muſt ene. But when they obierved, that 


the 
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the Nil, on the contrary, ſwelled to an un- 
uſual height, and thereby produced an im- 
menſe plenty of all manner of proviſions, 
many of the Pagans were converted to chriſ- 
tianity ; and a church was erected in the 
room of the temple.. 
A. D. 496. T heodefrus by his will divided 
the empire between his two ſons 
Arcadius and Honorius; the former had the 
Eaſt, and the latter the Ys. This diviſion 
ſubſiſted till the deſtruction of the weſtern 
empire, which was ſoon over-run by the 
barbarous nations, who were tempted by the 


richneſs and fertility of the Roman provinces, | 
and poured in upon them in prodigious 


ſwarms." 
The eaſtern empire continued ſome hun- 


dreds of years: but its power and grandeur 
were by no means to be compared with the 
ancient Roman empire, 
i Zo The firſt eaſtern emperors were 
D. 450. 
Arcadius, T heodefius II. Marcian, 
Leo the African, Leo .the Bey, Zeno Iſauricus, 
Bafliſe, and Anaftaſius ; but we find nothing 
remarkable mentioned of Fg yp7 under their 
government. The period in which the em- 
perors reigned ſingly in the eaſt, af- 
ter the downfal of the weſtern em- 
Pire, includes many ages, beginning Tm 
the 


476. 
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the year 476, and extending to the year 


1453, in which year Con/tantinople was taken 
by Mohammed the ſecond, and the eaſtern 


empire was ntterly deſtroyed.* From that 
time, Conſtantinople has been the imperial 
ſeat of the Orhoman or Turkiſh emperors : but 
Egypt was long before conquered by the 
Saracens, who were of the ſame race as the 
Turks. 
ARABS. 
Mohammed, commonly called 48 
a . 5 „D. 578. 

Maat, the legiſlator of the 
Arabs, and founder of the Moſlem power, 
was born at Mecca, in the year of Chriſt 578. 

Heraclius was declared emperor of 
the eatt in Africe, and was confirmed 
as ſuch at Conftantineple ; at which time C/ 
rhoes king of Pera mvaded Ez ypr with a 
powerful army, over-ran the whole country, 
and took and pillaged Alexandria: 
But Heraclivs invaded Perſia, and 
gained ſeveral victories there. The Sara- 
cus about that time put an end to the Perſan 
monarchy, and eſtabliſhed the kingdom of 
the Arabianus in its room.“ Heraclius was a 
prince of excellent courage and conduct; 
vet the very vitals of the eaitern empire ſeem- 
ed to have received a mortal wound: ſo that 
no time could have been more tavourable 

Vol. IV. K to 

u Holberg, p. 162. 166, 

Liver. Mod. Hiſt, v. I. p. 17. | 
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to the deſigns of Mohammed, than that wheres 


in he found means to impoſe his new reli- 
gion, or rather his infamous impoſture, upon 
the Arabs. Nor can it well be doubted but 
he was raiſed by God him/zIf to be a ſcourge 
to the chriſtian church, for having been di- 
vided, and ſubdivided, into endleſs ſchiſms 
and contention, about the abſtruſeſt niceties, 
that had been drawn into controverſy, 
though of little moment to that which 
ought to be eſteemed the chief end of reli- 
gion, and in a great meaſure deſtroyed 
thoſe chriſtian virtues which the goſpel was 
iven to promote.“ Mohammed compoſed 
2 new ſy tem of religion with the aſſiſtance 
of a Monk, a Meſtcrian, and a Few; which 
enjoins the belief of no other article, than 
that there is but one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” The reputation of his be- 
ing a prophet, which he artfully eſtabliſhed, 
and the ſucceſs of his arms, made way for 
the reception of it : and his ſucceſſors, cal- 
led Caliphs, extended their conqueſts over a 
large extent of country.“ 
The Saracens aſſiſted Mohammed, who, by 
a double uſurpation, had declared himſelf 
both their king and their prophet. They 
were originally inhabitants of Arabia, and 
had 
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kad been accuſtomed to live by plunder, as 
their name denotes ; for Sarac, in the Arabian 
Janguage, ſignifies to ſteal, "They had ſerved 
under Julian the Apoſtate i in his wars, and alſo 
under Heraclius, by whoſe commanders they 
were ill treated, and badly paid, which made 
them join Mohammed, and aſſiſt him in the 
conqueſt of Arabia. a 

The Greeks were in a declining ſituation, and 
the Arabs were ſtrong and fiouriſhing. Their 
country had been peopled at the expence of 
the Grecia empire, whence the violent pro- 
ceedings of the domineering ſects forced many 
to ſeck refuge in Arabia, where they found a 
ſecure retreat. The 4rabs were not only a 


populous nation, but unacquainted with the 


luxury of the Greets, and inured to hardihips 
of all forts. They lived in a moſt parſimoni- 
ous manner, ſeldom eating any fleſh, drink- 
ing no wine, and fitting on the ground: nor 
would the barren region they inhabited, and 
particular manner of life to which they were 
confined, permit them to taite thoſe gratifica- 
tions and amuſcments ſo common in the po- 
liter parts of the world. Their political go- 
vernment was allo fuch as favoured the ambi— 
tious deſigns of I{hammed; for the divition 
and independency of their tribes were ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the firſt propagation of his religion, 


and the foundation of his power, that it would 


K 2 have 
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have been ſcarce poſhble for him to have 


eſtected either, had the Arabs been united in 


one ſociety. But when they had embraced 
his religion, the conſequent union of their 
tribes was no leſs necefiary and conducive to 
their future conqueſts and grandeur. Such 
was the poſture or public affairs in the caſtern 
world, both as to its religious and policical 
Rate, when DAohammed formed his defign of 
lubverting the Greek and Perftan empires, and 
introducing a new ſyſtem of religion among 
the Arabs, 
Mohammed died in the eleventh 
Anno Po- year of the hejra, or flight from 
mini 631. : ”— 
Hejra 11. Mecca; in the ſixty- firſt year of 
his age; and was interred at Me- 
dina. d His tuccetiors, out of policy, kept up 
the reputation of that religion after his death, 
which they dezided in his life, and called 
themſelves Khalifs, or Calip/s; implying a 
kind of vicars-general to him, their propher.* 
Theſe Khalifs ſucceeded Mohammed both in his 
regal character, and pontifical authority; o 
that they governed the Arabs as the Maccalean 
princes, who were kings and chief prieſts 
at the ſame time, did the Fexws, Their pontt- 
fical authority chiefly conſiſted in the inter pre- 
tation of the Mohammedan law, as well as pray - 
ing and preaching in the public moſques, 
| which 
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which they uſed to do on all ſolemn occa- 
ſions; and this was all the authority they had 
left them at laſt; being diveſted of all the reſt 


by the governors of provinces, who ſet up for 


themlclves 
The firſt Ka: if was. Abu Becr, or Abubeher d 
who ſubjected all Arabia, and turned his arms 
againlt the Gre emperor. The 
Arabs invaded Syria, under the Anno Do- 
mini 633. 
command of Khaled, who took Hejra 12. 
Damaſcus, which opened a way to 
farther conqueſts, and added a new luſtre to 
the Miaſſem arms: but Aba Becr Anno Do- 
died the ſame day that Damaſcus mini 634. 
was taken, Hejra 13. 
He was ſucceeded by Omar, who conquer- 
ed Egypt, Perſia. and Paleſtine. The Arabs 
ſaluted him The emperor of the believers; 
which illuſtrious title deſcended to all the ſane: 
ceſſors of that prince © Omar divided his nu- 
merous army into two bodies; one of which 
he led in perſon againit Zery/aler ; and ſent the 
other to invade £g ypt, under the command of 
Amru, who penetrated into the heart of the 
country, and took Mer, which was 
the ancient Memphis, and was treache- # * 
rouſly delivered up to him by the Coptic go- 
K 3 vernor. 


d He is alſo called Ebubexer, Fububezer, or Uquebar, 
Ibid. Modern Univ, Hiſt. I. 275. Ancient Univ, Hiſt, 
v. XVII. p. 24. 
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vernor. The name of this traitor was No- 
hawwkas, who concluded a treaty with Amru, 
which included the whole nation of the Coptz. 
A yearly tribute was thereby impoſed upon 
that people, who were allowed the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and the poſſeſſion of their 
properties, under the immediate protection of 
the Khalif, We are told by Al Makin, that 
the Copts, of whom the tribute was collected, 
were at leaſt 6,000,000 ſouls, who were to 
pay yearly two dinars each. 

The Copts were ſo inveterate againſt their 
fellow chriſtians, that they encouraged the A. 
rabs to purſue the Greeks from Mejr to Alexan- 
dria. Amru defeated the Greeks in three en- 

agements, and obliged them to retire within 
the walls of Alexandria, where they endured 
a long ſiege. Amru was taken 


883 priſoner in one of the attacks, and 
mini 643. 
Hejra 23, brought before the governor: but 


he eſcaped by a ſtratagem, and 
preſſed the ſiege ſo cloſe, that it ſurrendered to 
the Arabs, after they had beſieged it fourteen 
months, and loſt before it 23,000 men. Ma- 
ny of the Greeks eſcaped, and attempted to re- 
poſſeſs themſelves of this capital, in which 
they were defeated with great loſs. 

Amru informed Omar, that he had found in 
Alexandria 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 40,000 
Jews that paid tribute, 400 royal circi, or 
places ſet apart for public diverſtons, and 
I 2,000 gardeners, who ſupplied the city _ 
al! 
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all kinds of herbs in great plenty. The Arab | 

writers ſay, that this metropolis at that time 
conſiſted of three cities; that is, Mina, or | 
the port which included the Pharos, and all | 
the neighbouring parts; Alexandria, properly 
ſo called, where Scandarea, or the modern A- 
lexandria, at preſent lands; and Ne#ta, pro- 
bably the old Necropolis. 

We are told, that Amru demoliſhed the 
walls, and diſmantled the city. He alſo de- 
ſtroyed the Alexandrian library in the Serapæum, 
and Suburb Rhacotis, called the daughter of 
that founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, in that 
part of the city denominated Bruchium, which 
were reduced to aſhes in the time of Julius Cz- 
ſar.* When that famous library periſhed, there 
were in the other at leaſt 500,000 manuſcripts, 
Which were afterwards increaſed to a much 
greater number: but were now all deſtroyed 
by the Arabs. Had this invaluable collection 
of books been preſerved, it would have prov- 
ed of the utmoſt conſequence to the learned 
world, which has been thus unhappily depriv- 
ed of them by fanatical ignorance. 

The loſs of Eg ypt which had continued ſub- 
je& to the Roman empire ever ſince the death 
of Auguſtus, happened in the twenty-ffth year 
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ſoon aſter.S But the Malif Omar 

M «7 "0M was aſſaſſinated about the ſame 
Hejra 23. time by a Perſian flave, named Fi- 
rig, who executed his bloody | 

purpoſe, by ltabbing Omar thrice in the belly, | 
whilit he was pero: ming his morning devo- nw 
tions in the mo{que at Medina." 
The conqueſts made by this Xhulif were ſo 
, 


. _ 
c 


conſiderable and extenſive, that the Meſem em- 


ire, had no future additions been made to it, 
wonld have been one of the molt powerful and 1 
a . . I | 
formidable monarchies in the world. He ex- 


pelled both the ch riſtians and the Jeaus out of } 2 
the peniniula « of the 4rats; He ſubdued Syria, 3 , 
Eg yit, a conſiderable part of Barca, the weſ- 
tern ili, with its territory, and almoſt all 4, 
Perſia: beſides which, his troops poſſefied 7? 


therz'..ves of the whole province of Aderbijan, = 
a large extent of territory in Maraſan, the great- 
eſt part of Arn eniæ, and ſoine other neighbor- h 
ing tracts. He let behind him a numerous 101 
Sn, canpoſtd ct the beſt ſoldiers in the va 
Wort, ch as the forces of no other potentate r 
at that time durſt look in the face. The æra Z 
called the Hcjra was introduced. firſt among Fd 
the z in his ceigu, nad fall prævai ils among er 
the N lens in every part of the wor!d. a 4% 
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diſmiſſed Amru from his government of £g ypt, 
to which he advanced Ad allab: but this 
new governor was oppoled by Conſtantine the 
Greek emperur, who received intelligence of 
the diſaffection of the Egyprians to "Orbman, 
which induced him to meditate the reduction 
of Alexandria, The attempt was unſucceſsful; 
for Amru was immediately reſtored to his for- 
mer dignity, and ſoon put £g yp into a ſtate 
of tranquility. Thus the Greeks a third time 
loſt Alexandria, Which never afterwards re— 
covered its priſtine grandeur, and dwindled 
away gradually to the nate in which it full 
TCmanns, 

The Mal Orhman was mur- 8 
dered in his palace; though he / 35. 
was a prince remarkable for his bravery, ge- 
neroſity. liverality, and magnificence. 

Theophanes and Cedrenus intorms us, that, in 
this khalifat, Moawiyab the prefect of Jria, 
ſcized the iſland of Rhodes, and cauſed the fa- 
mous coloſſus there to be entirely deſtroyed, 
1365 years after it had been erected. This 
Arab ſold the metal of that coloſſus to a Fexv of 
Edeja, who loaded 900 camels with it. That 
celebrated coloſſal ſtatue of the ſun was cait 
in braſs by Chares, of the city of Lindus, who 
had learned his art under Cy/ppus; and was 
ſeventy Cubits high, with a Ulride of fifty ta- 
thom wide. 


Another 
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Another chronographer alſo tells us, that 
the year preceding the death of Orhman, Abu'l 
Abar, who had been conttituted general of the 
Arab fleet by Moawizeh, gave the emperor 
Conſtans a ſignal defeat by ſea, on the coaſt 
of Lycia ; and that ſuch a creat number of 
chriſtians were killed in this engagement, that 
the fea was Gyed red with the blood of the 


ſlain. 
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The r iſo, e/t 1 ꝗꝶfment, and ſlate of the chriſtian 
charch in EGY? T, z9 its con- queſt V hy the Sara- 
Cens. 


HAT church which Te/us Cbriſt 
founded, and his apoltles eſtabliſhed 


in the greateſt pare of the Reman empire, has 
continued from their time to ours, dad had al- 
ways preſerved the doctrine and diſcipline 
which it received from its divine maſter. It 
was attacked in the beginning with the perſe- 
cutions of the heathen emperors; and by vain 
perſons, who undertook to refute its doctrine: 
but, notwithſtanding ſuch obſtacles, it was 
ſupported by the paſtors, who taught and go- 
cerned it ſucceſũvely 5 and without interr 8 
down to us. 

It is generally held, that St. Aar firſt lant- 
ed chriſtianity among the Fg yp/rars, and was 
the firſt biſhop of Ale xandria, then the me- 
tropolis of Ezyptr. Their juriſdiction was ſet- 
tled by the "council of N; ce, over all the 
churches of the dioceſe of Et, which in- 

cluded Lybia, Pentegelis, and EA. properly 


ſo called: and afterwards the: Ethiog an, Or 


is yſine charches, became ſubject to this patri- 
arch. 


Nero 
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Nero was the firſt emperor who iſſued orders 
to perſecute the chriſtians, and that perſect- 
tion extended to Egypt, where many chriſtians 
were deſtroyed. Daomitiqn iſſued out orders 

ainſt the chriſtians, Which Nerwa revoked, 
Under Severus, in the year 200, a perſecution 
againſt the chriſtians went through all the 
Roman provinces: but it was more cruel at 
Alexandria than any where elſe; and many 
chriſtians of the firſt rank in Fey ſuffered 
martyrdom ; particularly St. Felicrta, and St. 
Perpetua, two female martyrs. W hel, Philip was 
emperor, another perſecution vegan in Ygypt, 
where it raged cruelly in 249. 

In the very firſt century there were church- 
es eſtabliſhed in Eg yt; and in the third cen- 
tury more than one halt of the Roman empire 
became chriſtians. There were many church- 
es in all the cities, which were governed by 
biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. Of thote 
churckes ſome were more eminent, and the bi- 
ſhops of them had more authority than others, 
That of Rome, founded by St. Peter and St. 
Paul, was the firſt: thoſe of Alexandria and 
Antioch held the ſecond and third rank: and 
that of Jeruſalem was reſpected, becauſe it 
gave birth to chriſtianity: but all theſe church- 
es were linked together in the ſame com- 
munion. 

The ſucceſſors of St. Mark in the ſee of | 
Alexandria, during the three firſt centuries, may 


be ſeen in the followi ing table: 


- Tel | 


i * 
mem 
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The names of the , The beginning 1 The length of 
biſhops of A- of their pon- their poutt- 
lexandria. tificate, ficate, 
Anianus, G2 "I 
Avilius, 84 13 
Cerdon, 97 11 
Primus, 100 12 
Juſtus, 119 11 
Eumenes, 13 13 
Marcian, 143 10 
Celadion, 153 14 
Agrippa, 167 12 
Julian, 179 10 
Demetrius, 189 43 
Heraclas, 232 16 
Dionyſius, 248 17 
Maximus, 265 16 
Theonas, 281 19 


Baff ides, and Carpocrates, both of Alexar- 
dria, publiſhed their errors under the em- 
perors Trajan and Adrian, and had many 
diſciples in Fgyp!: but it is not our pro- 
vince to meddle with what more properly be- 
longs to the writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
and the curious are referred to Du Pin's 


Hiſtory of the Church, vol. I. p. $4. 


Pantenus flouriſhed at Alexandria about the 
year 190. His ſcholar and ſucceſſor was St. 


Clement of Alexandria, who compoſed abun- 
About 210, the famous O- 
rigen 


danc? of works, 


Tel; IV. L 
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rigen filled the chair of the Ale andrian ſchool : 
he was greatly perſecuted : but got out of pri- 
ſon, and died in 252, aged 66. The num- 
ber of the works which Origen compoſed 
is almoſt incredible. He labored on the 
text of the Bible, by putting in columns the 
Greek verſions of the Sepruogint, Symmachus, and 
T heodotian, over-againit the Hebrew text in his 
Hexapla. He alio compoſed Commentaries, 
Scholia, and Homilies upon the Bible: and there 
is yet remaining part of his commentaries and 
homilies, either in Greeh, or in the verſion of 
St. Jerom or Rufinns., Beſide thoſe he com- 
poſed other works; as ** A Treatiſe of the 
Principles of Religion, tranſlated into Latin 
by Rufinus: © A Treatiſe of Prayer; and 
eight books againſt Ce//zs, in defence of the 
chriſtian religion, which are extant. It can- 
not be denicd that Origen had ſome fingular 
opinions ; and that by endeavouring to recon- 
cile the platonic philoſophy with chriſtianity, 
he departed from the ſimplicity of the truth. 
St. Dennis was biſhop of Alexandria in 264, 
and was an exile for the faith during the per- 
ſecutions of Decius and Valerianus. He was 
eſteemed for his learning, and wrote many 


lexandria wrote ſeven books of Hypotipo/er, 
or inſtructions about the myſteries of reli- 
gion, and eſpecially about the trinity, of 
which Photius made an extract. — And Pierias, 
catechiſt of Alexandria, was called the young 


Oripez | 


books againſt the heretics. — 7 heogno/tes of ” I 


A ts js wy „ (wed end We. as 
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Origen, on account of his commentaries and 
homilies upon the ſcripture. 

The firſt chriſtians taught, that the princi- 
ples of faith were the holy ſcriptures and tra- 
dition: but it is not our deſign here to ſhew the 
particular doctrine and diſcipline of the primi- 
tive church. — It would be endleis to recite 
all the principles of morality which the ancient 
Fathers taught. We ſhall only lay, that they 
perſuaded the believers, not only to obey the 
precepts of the decalogue, and the law of na- 
ture; but commanded them to embrace the 
perfection of chriſtian morality. They taught 
them, That the moſt acceptable ſacrifice they 
could offer to God, was to give him their 
hearts: That, to be righteous, they muſt love 
him in all things; and that thoſe who ated 
only through a ſervile fear were not truly righ- . 
teous : That they ought to ſuffer all conceiv- 
able pains, and even death, rather than do 
any thing that might give ground to believe 
they renounced or deſpiſed the religion of Je- 
fus Chriſt: That they ought to love their neiph- 
bor as themſelves, and to aflilt and ſerve him; 
not to do evil to any one, to render good for 
evil, and wiſh well to their perſecutors. They 
exhorted chriſtians to give much alms ; to vifit 
the poor, the ſick, and thoſe who were in pri- 
ſon upon account of religion. They recom- 
mended to thoſe who were powerful and rich, 
to employ their ſuperfluities in theſe offices, 
and to uſe the world ſo as not to be tied to it. 


L 4 They 


5 
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They taught them that they were to avoid all 4 
ſinful pleaſures ; ; and to be contented with ne- r 
f 


ceſſaries, without ſeeking after luxury: and + 
that chriſtian wives and virgins ſhould be ex 2 
tremely modeſt in their apparel. They re- 3 © 
commended to chriſtians to have a great deal te 
of reſpect for the emperors, magiſtrates, and c 
ſecular powers. They commanded wives to b 
love their huſbands, and huſbands to treat Ct 
their wives with {weetneſs and gentleneſs: chil- = 
dren to obey their parents, and ſervants their fü 
maſters: parents to take care of their children, b 
and to rebuke them without bitterneſs, They _ mw 
would have all believers to be ſubject to their e- 
paſtors, who were to have great zeal and cha- th 
rity for them. In ſhort, they preſcribed to A 
chriſtians all the holy rules and maxims of the qa. 
goſpel ; and exhorted them to lead a life con- th 
formable thereto. This excellent morality [08 
appeared with abundance of luſtre in the lives er 

and actions, as well as in the mouths and wri- | 
tings of the primitive chriſtians. pr 
Eg ypt ſuffered under the perſecution of Hia- M 
cleſtan in the fourth century: but the eaſtern Wi 
and weſtern empires were united in 320 under an 
Conftantize, who made the chriſtian religion | - On 
flouriſn through all his dominions. The tir 
church was troubled in the fourth century by | de 
the Arian hereſy, which was raiſed by Arizs, ei 
i a prieſt of A/exandria, and a native of Lydia | fre 
t Cyrenaica, He began to publiſh his errors | W. 


about the year 318, by maintaining that the 
word 
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word of God was a creature produced out of 
nothing; of a ſubſtance different from the 
father ; and that he had a beginning. Alex- 
ander biſhop of Alexandria aſſembled a council 
of the biſhops of Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, 
to the number of a hundred, to judge the 
cauſe of Arius, whoſe hereſy was condemned 
by them ; as it alſo was, in 325, by a coun- 
ci] of the biſhops of the eaſt and weſt, aſſem- 
bled at Nice in Hithyhia. Arius found power- 
ful protectors, but died ſuddenly in a public 
bog-houſe at Conſtantinople. Aﬀter this, there 
was a rupture in communion between the 
eaſtern and weſtern biſhops, which brought 
the church into great confuſion, and faint 
Athanaſius was obliged to quit the fee of Alex- 
andria : but Alexandria and Ez ypt always kept 
the Nicene faith, which was confirmed by the 
council of Conſtantinople in 381, whereby an 
end was put to the Aan hereſy in the eaſt. 
The doctrine of the Manichæ ans made {ome 
progreſs in Egypt; and the author of it was 
Manichæus, who wanted to prove, that the 
world being filled with contrary things good 
and evil, there muſt be two principles, the 
one good, and the other evil. This ſect con- 
tinued till the ſixth century, and was con- 
demned by ſeveral imperial laws: but the Pri- 
fſeillianits ſect ſprung from it, and was carried 
from Eg ypt into Spain, where their doctrine 


L 3 The 


Was condemned. 
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The moſt illuſtrious of all the defenders of 
the orthodox faith againſt the Arians, was the 
famous ſaint Athanaſias, who was biſhop of 
Alexandria in 326: but his enemies got him 
condemned. and depoſed in a council called 
at Tyre, He had recourſe to Conflantine, who 
baniſhed him to Treves, in 336, without hear- 
ing him: for the Arians had prejudiced the 
mind of that prince, by accuſing Athanaſius 
of having threatned that he would hinder the 
carrying of corn from Alexandria to Conſlanti- 
nople. On the death of Corftantine, Athanaſius 
was ſent back to Alexandria, and retook poſ- 
ſeſſion of his charge: but the Euſebians at An- 
tioch declared him fallen from his ſee, and 
ordained in his room one Gregory of Cappadocia, 
whom the emperor Con/tantius put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſee of Alexandria in 341. Athana- 
ius withdrew into Jah, where he was well 
received by pope Julius, who granted him 
communion, and got him abſolved by the 
weſtern biſhops, in a council held at Sardica 
in 347. Grezory died at the ſame time; and, 
at the deſire of the emperor Conſlans, Athana- 
frus was reinſtated in his ſee in 349; from 
which his enemies got him expelled again in 
356, by Conſtantius. Under Julian he was 
firſt reſtored, and then baniſhed. Ji re- 

called him ; but Valens depoſed him, and at- 


terwards reitored him; from which time A . 
naſiu peaceably enjoyed the government of 


the church of Alex Anf] ia, and at length ended 
his 
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his life, made ſo frequently uneaſy by ſuch 
traverſes and perſecutions, in 373. — TheEtirſt 
writings of this father are Two d:/courſes againſt 
the Gentiles : and he afterwards wrote many 
things againſt the Aians. The neceſſity of 
defending himſelf, and of diſcovering the 
violences of his adverſaries, obliged hun to 
make many apologies, circular letters, and 
other hiſtorical writings in his own juſtifica- 
tion. He compoſed abundance of dogmati- 
cal diſcourſes concerning the trinity, againſt 
the Ariars; and concerning the incarnation, 
againſt the Apollinariſis. The he of faint An- 
thony was written by him: but many of his 
works are loſt ; and others have been falſely 
laid to him, 

In the beginning of this century, Peter 
biſhop of A/-xardria wrote ſome books, among 
which is a canonical letter, containing rules 
about the duration of the penance of ſuch as 
had fallen into different kinds of idolatry.— 
Didymus of Alexandria was a prodigy of learn- 
ing, though he was deprived of his ſight at 
five years of age. He compoſed many com- 
mentaries and other works, whereof we have 
nothing but the tranſlation of three books 
about The divinity of the Holy Gho/?, wrote by 
ſaint Jerom. — And Timotheus, ſucceſſor to 
Peter in the ſee of Alexandria, compoſed The 
lives of Monks: And we have his canonical 
laws, upon which Za//amon has wrote com- 
mentaries. 


The 
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The names of the| Beginning of, Length of it. 

biſhops of A-] their pon- 

lexandria zz] tificate. 

the fourth 

century. 

Years. 
Peter, A. D. zoo II. He ſuffered mar- 
FHyrdom. 

Achillas, 311 4 
Alexander, 315 
8. Athanaſius, 326 [46 
Piſtus. [7 he/e 3 ſucceeded at the 
Gregory, 8 different times Atha- 
Georgius, naſius was depoſed. 
Peter 11. ; 373 [8 
Lucius, 
Timotheus, 381 [4 
Theophilus, 385 [27 


The diſcipline of the church was brought 
to great perfection in this century, and cere- 
monies were carried to the higheſt point of 
their ſplendor; becauſe the church was deli- 
vered from the perſecution of the Pagan em- 
perors, and enjoyed under the chriſtian ones 
all the advantages it could wiſh, for the ex- 
erciſe of religion. The emperors erected 
magnificent churches, the dedication of which 
they celebrated with all imaginable pomp and 
ſolemnity; and the chriſtians built them free- 
ly through the whole empire. The churches 


were adorned, and the ſacred veſlels were of 
gold 


33 


r 
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gold and filver. The impoſition of hands for 


the ſacrament of confirmation continued in the 
Weſt; and anoiniing was practiſed in the 
Eat. The churches of Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, were the three mot eminent: 
but that of Conſtautinetie contended to have 
the-ſecond rank. 

It is in this age that we mult date the inſti. 
tution of a monaltic ſtate; and faint Anthony 
paſies with reaſon for the firit inftitutor. If 
he was not the firſt who retired to ſolitude, 
to live ſeparated from the ſociety of men; 
yet he was the firſt who drew ſeveral perſons 
together to unite in that kind of life. Thoie 
who came to lee him in his ſolitude, to imi- 
tate him, built hutts in the place where he was, 
as well as in the neighbourhood ; and thus 
the firſt monaſtries were formed in Eg pr, 
very ſoon after the year zoo, in the time of 
the perſecution: but the numbers of thoſe ſo- 
litaries increaſed ſo much when peace wat re- 
ſtored to the church, that the Ez yprian deſarts 
were ſoon peopled with an infinite number 
of ſolitary perſons, and filled with a great num- 
ber of monaſtries. Saint Pacomus perfected 
the monaltic order, by uniting ſeveral monal- 
tries into a congregati on, giving them a rule, 
and ſetting up nunneries. Monaſtries were 
built, not only near E cities, but even in 
n where the monks lived in ſolitude in the 
midſt of the world, prac Qtiting their rule under 
an abbot, or archimandrite: and monachiſm 

patied 
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paſſed from the eaſt to the weſt about the end 
of the fourth century. 

In the Eaſt they always faſted on WV edne/days 
and Fridays; abſtinence from fleſh and wine 


being enjoined to faſting, which was contt- |: 
nued the whole day. The pilgrimages to the 


tombs of martyrs, and holy places, began to 
be in uſe: but care was taken to prevent the 
ſuperſtitions and abuſes that might flow from 
it. They began in this age to preſcribe 
maxims and particular rules for a more per- 
fect life than that of common believers; and 
then were ſeen ſeveral books concerning an 
aſcetic and ſpiritual life. We find almoſt all 
the biſhops to have been eminent for virtue, 
admirable for wiſdom, and animated with a 
moſt ardent zeal for the truth. 

After the death of Theodsfrus, his two ſons 
ſhared the empire in 395; Arcacins having 
the eaſt, and Honorius the weſt. Thoſe two 


religious princes perfected the deſtruction of | 


idolatry in the Roman empire, by cauſing the 
temples and idols every where to be thrown 
down ; and by publiſhing ſeveral laws againſt 
heretics : ſo that the catholic church was in a 
flouriſhing and peaceable ſtate at the beginning 
of the „ century: but the Goths and Vandal. 
{oon troubled its repoſe, by their incurſions 
both in the eaſt and weſt. 

The hereſies of Pelagianiſm, Neſtorianiſim, 
and Ewuychianiſm troubled the church in the 
fifth century. The Neflorians maintained hel 

th 
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© ſain 
then 
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one at 
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niſm, | 
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that another difference aroſe between -T heophilus 


th: 


| with fifty biſhops from Egypt. The number 


' Neftorius was fallen from the epiſcopal dignity, 
and ſeparated from the ſacerdotal communion. 
IT here ſtill remained a ſeed of ſedition between 


them to be orthodox. But the emperor Theo- 


who acknowledged two natures in Feſus Chri/t 
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the virgin Mary ought not to be called the 
mother of Gop; and this controverſy ſoon 
reached Egypt, where many monks ſupported 
this doctrine, which was oppoſed by faint 
Cyril of Alexandria, who aſſembled a council 
in Egypt in 430, and condemned Ne/torizs the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, A council was ſoon 
after convened at Epheſus, where Cyril arrived 


of biſhops at that council were about 200, 
and Cyril was preſident. They declared that 


the biſhops of Eg ypr, and thoſe of the eaſt, 
who mutually ſuſpected each other of hereſy : 
ſome being perſuaded that the chapters of 
ſaint Cyril were heretical; while others held 


dofrus, at the ſollicitation of ſaint Cyri/, pub- 
liſhed an edict, containing, beſides the Ana- 
thema againſt the perſon and doctrine of N 
torius, a confeſſion of faith which clearly con- 
tained the catholic doctrine, and obliged all 
the biſhops of the eaſt to ſubſcribe it. 

A great conteſt happened between Dieſcorus, 
who tucceeded ſaint Cyr:/ in the ſee of Alexan- 
dria; and Eutychius, a Conſtantinepolitan abbot, 


before the union, but believed there was only 
one after it. This was no ſooner over, than 


| Pa- 
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Patriarch of Alexandria, and ſaint Chryſaſtom 
atriach of Cor//antinople; which had like to 
Lane divided the eaſt from the weſt. Jhecpli- 
lus condemned three monks, becauſe they 
would not ſign the condemnation of O©r7g/7. 
IThoſe monks fled to Con//antinople, where they 
were followed by 7 keophilns, who held a 


| ſynod at ¶Maleedon, in which Chryſeſtam was 


depoſed. Innocent I. biſhop of Reme declared 
for Chryſaſtom, whoſe death put an end to the 
diſpute; after which all the churches paid 
juſtice to the memory of the deceaſed. 


Patriarchs of P of | Length of it. 
Alexa naria their pen- 
in the fat,] rificate, 
Century. 
Saint Cyril, 372 32 
Dioſcorus, | 444 7 Faniſt ed. 
Proterius, 451 |6 Put todeath ty the 
Alexandrians. 
Timothcus I. 457 Baniſbed. 
Timotheus II. 460 
John Talaia, 482 
Peter Mongus, 


In this century flouriſhed ſaint J/fdore the 
monk, biſhop of Peluſium, or Damietia, in 
Egypt. He wrote a great number of letters upon 


paſlages of the holy ſcriptures, the doctrine 


and diſcipline of the church, morality, a mo- 
| naſtic 
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naſtic life, devotion, and ſeveral other ſub- 
jefis. We have yet above 2000 of them, 
all wrote in a LZacor.ic ſtile, with great wit 
and agreeableneſs. They are full of learned 
explications of the moſt difficult paſſages of the 
holy ſcripture, and moſt Judzcions tefleClions 
upon the principal myiteries of religion, cu- 
rious remarks upon the diſcipline of the church, 
and excellent moral maxims, with advices and 
inftructions very uſelul for the conduct of a 
ipiritual liſe. Saint Cy il of Alexandria, 
whom we have alieady mentioned, wrote fe- 
veral dogmatical works, and commentaries up- 
on the books of the holy ſcripture. 

There was little difference concerning the 
doc rine, diſcipline, and morality of the church, 
in this century and the former: but in this 
age, they declared for doftrines of faith, ori- 
ginal fin, and the ncceſſity of baptiſm and 
grace with regard to {alvation. Phey exp 7 
ed the notions about the rewgn of Je Chr:i/ 
upon earth a thouſand years. They embr BY 
the opinion of the creation of fouls when they 
are united to the body: and bv 8 acknowledg- 
ed, that righteous ſouls receive their rew ard, 
and that thoſe of the wicked ate ſent into pu- 
niſhment, immedlately after geath. 

In the xt ( -entury „ We find that Sewers, 
an Egyptian mon 5 prevailed on the emperor 
ſnafiafius to depo! ſe Flawinrus and Macedoni us, 
the patriarchs of Antiech ard Conſtantinople; 
that he poſſeſſed himſelf of the fee of Autioch; 

Vor. IV. 11 and 
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and founded the ſe& of the Severians, The 
empreſs 7 heodora cauſed Theodefius to be or- 
dained at Alexandria in 527: but the Alexan- 
drians oppoſed this ordination, and elęcted 
Gaianus. He was ſucceeded by Paul, who 
was baniſhed, and Zoilus ordained in his place 
in 540. Eulogius was elected patriarch of 
Alexandria in 580, and attacked the errors of 
Severus: but we find no writers of any emi- 
nence in Egypt during this century. The bi- 
ſhops of the eaſt and weſt were divided about 
words, and the church of Alexandria became a 
prey to the ambitious. 

Monatheliſm had its origin in the beginning 
of the /eventh century ; which error conſiſted in 
maintaining there was but one will in 77e 
Chrift. The emperor Heraclius embraced this 
opinion, as well as Sergius the patriarch of 
Cor ftantineple, who promoted Cyrus to the pa- 
triarchate of Alexandria, in 633. The fee of 
Alexandria, on the death of Eulogius in 608, 
was filled by Theodorus, who was ſucceeded by 
John the almoner in 710. His ſucceſſors 
were George, Cyrus the Monothelite, and Peter, 
who was there till 640: but the ſucceſhon of 
the patriarchs of Alexandria which followed is 
not known, and would be of little uſe in hiſ- 
tory, as the barbarians were then in poſſeſſion 
of Eger. 
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the death of Othman; and the Egygtians, as 
well as the Arabs, had the higheſt regard for 


the immediate alliance he had contracted with 
Mohammed 's family, by marrying his daugh- 
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' Book IV. Caray. III. 


The Government of Egypt, under its Arabian 
Khaliffs, or emperors of the Saracens, who 
were ſucceſſors of Mohammed. 


W have already taken notice of the kha- 
lifats of Alu Becr, Omar, amd Othman, 
the three immediate ſucceſſors of Mohammed ; 
and, as Eg ypt was now reduced to the Saracen 
yoke, we ſhall briefly mention the reigns of 
the ſucceeding khaliffs, from O:hman to the 
time that the Eg yp/ians threw off their obedi- 
ence to the Babylonian khalif, and choſe one 
of their own, to whom all the Arabiaus, and 
Mohammedans in Africa and Europe, ſubmitted 
themſelves. | 


I. Race. The SARACEN half. 


IV. Ali was unanimouſly elect- 2 
ed khalif, or, to uſe the Arab Hera; 
ſtile, emperor of the faithful, on . 


him, not only on account of the near rela- 
tion he bore to their prophet, but likewiſe of 


ter Fatema. The new khalif immediately 
M 2 con- 
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conſtituted Kais Eln Sa'id, governor, or pre- 
ſet, of Egypt: but a great number of the 
Eg ypticns refuſed to receive him, or to ſubmit 
to 4/''s government, till the murderers of 
Othman were brought to juſtice. The Syrian PÞ 
and Ag yptian troops ſet up Moawizah, whom 
they proclaimed Khalif; as he was chief of 
the houſe of Ommizah, and governing prefect 
of Sia. But Ali defeatcd Ayeſha at Khoraiba, 
near Baſta; and ſoon after he obtained a vic- 
tory over Moawiyzah at Seffein, a place between 
$914 and Irak. 2 
Ali ſuſpected the fidelity of Kais, and ap- 
pointed Mohammed Etn Alu Becr governor of E- 
gxfptinhisroom ; which occaſioned great com- 
motions in that province. The new governor F 
perſecuted tnoſe who had been attached to 


ms CE. 


Orh:ngn; whereupon ſuch diſſentions enſued, |* t 
that Ai was obliged to recal Mohammed, and © 
to ſend Malec Shutur into E, get, to re-eſtabliſh | b 
his authority there. However, Malec was 5 
poiſoned in his journey, by the means of | 
Moaxviyah ; which obliged Ali to continue | 
Mohammed in his government. * 
Meoawzah then reſided at Damaſcus, from | 4 
rey 
whence he ſent Amru, with 6000 troops, to | dit 


take poſſeſſion of Egypt in his name; and this | ſuf 
general marched with ſuch expedition into f 
that province, that he ſeized Alexandria, and | 7 

defeated Molammed, whom he took priſoner, mY 
and put him to a barbarous death for he in- 


cloſed his body in that of an aſs, and burnt it 
to 
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to aſhes. He was cut off in the fortieth year 
of his age, when he had been only five 
months governor of Egypt, and his poſt was 
occupied by Amru, upon whom it was confer- 
red by Moawiyah, who then acted as khalif in 
Syria, 

Three deſperate conſpirators undertook to 
aſſaſſinate Ali at Medina, Monwizah at Da- 
maſcus, and Amru in Alexandria. They at- 
tempted all three; but ſucceeded only in one; 
for Amru eſcaped through miſtake of his per- 
ſon; Moawizah was dangerouſly wounded, 
but recovered; and Ali received a mortal 
wound, as he was officiating in the moſque. 

V. Haſan, the fon of Ali by 
Fatema, ſucceeded his father in 
the khalifat, which he reſigned 
to Moawwiyah after he had enjoyed it fix 
months ; and he was poiſoned five years atter, 
by his wife Jaadab, who had been bribed by 
Moewiyah to perpetrate that execrable crime. 

VI. Moawtiyah i thus became {ole and ſu— 
preme emperor of the Meſems, and continued 
Amru in his government of Egypt, the whole 
revenue of which was allowed him, upon con- 
dition that he kept on foot a body of troops 
ſufficient for its defence. Amru was juſtly 
eſteemed one of the greateſt men among the 
Arabs of the age in which he lived, as ſtanding 
diſtinguiſned from almoſt all his countrymen 


M 3 by 


A. D. 660, 
Hejra 45. 


3 He is alſo called Mubaviys. 


» 
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by his quick apprehenfion, ſolid judgment, 


undaunted courage, ſingular reſolution, as 
well, as his moſt profound ſagacity and pene- 
tration. He was always excellent in his ad- 
vice, firm to his reſolves, and ſpeedy in their 
execution. We are told, by an oriental wri- 
ter, that, before he embraced 1/amiſm, he 
wrote iome ſatirical pieces upon Mohammed; 
and that ſome of his proverbs and poems are 
ſtil] extant. The dying ſpecch he made to his 
children is ſaid to be maſculine and pathetic ; 
in which he lamented he ever exerciſed his 
wit in expoſing the prophet. On his death, 
which happened ſoon after Maazuiyab obtained 
the khalitar, he was ſucceeded in his govern- 
ment by la the brother of Moawviyah, Oita, 
and Moſeilama, who enjoyed that Ration till 
the new Khalif died. 
In this rezgn, the grals beſieged Conſfaxti- 
neple the v hole ſummer and ſpring for feveral 
years together: but were received with fuck 
vigor 5p OE by the emperor, that they 
thought adviſable to withdraw always in 
September i Cyricus, and at laſt abandoned che 
enterprize. In this long ſiege, or rather ge- 
pane ſieges, the Arabs loſt incredible num 
ers of men, and many {ſhips conſumed by 
ſea-fire, as it was called, becauſe it burnt uu- 
der water; being the invention of Ca/fnrczs, 
a native of Helizpol:s in Eg ypt : and, about the 
ſame time, there was a dreadful mortality in 


Ez It. 


Meat r 
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Moawiyah made Damaſcus the reſidence of 
the khalifs ; and that city enjoyed this prero- 
gative, as long as his deſcendants, or the kha- 
lifs of the houſe of Ommiyab, kept poſſeſſion 
of the Maſlem throne ; but thoſe of the family 
of Abbas transferred the imperial ſeat to Bagh- 
dad, and other places. 

VII. Zezid® ſucceeded his fa- 
ther Moawizah, and Egypt: de- r 
clared for him, over which he ap- Hejra. þ0. 
pointed Said Ebn Neid governor, 
on the death of Moiſelama. 

VIII. Moawizah II. ſucceed- 
ed his father Tezid in the Meſem Anno Do- 
throne, which he abdicated ſix 1 

2 2 f era. 64. 
weeks after his inauguration. 

IX. Abdallah was then elected; but was 
oppoſed by Merwan, a member of the houſe 
of Ommiyab, which proclaimed him N at 
Damaſcus. Egypt acknowledged Ad allab, 
who had generouſly given that government to 
Abd alrabman; which he as ſhamefully ſur- 
rendered to Merwar, to whom the Syrian troops 
compelled the Egyptians to take an oath of 
allegiance; and Merwan appointed his ſon 
Abd" allaziz to preſide over Egypt, while he 
returned with the greateſt part of his forces to 
Damaſcus. 

X. Ab- 


k Gixid, or Lid. 


*T 
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X. Ad almalec, the ſon of 
Anno Do- Merwan, gained the khalifat, be- 
Heirs 2 ſieged gd allab in Mecca, defeate 
; and killed him there, upon whi- 
he became abſolute ſovereign. Abd alla 
the brother of this prince, governed Eg yp: 
bove twenty years, and built a Mikeas, o 
meaſuring pillar, to form an eſtimate of th 
increaſe of the Nile. He obliged the Egyp 
tians to pay part of their tribute every week ; 
and fixed a capitation upon the Egyptian 
monks. On his death, the khalif conferred 
that government upon his own ſon 4bd"allah, 
who rendered himſelf more diſagreeable to 
the Ez yptians than any of his predeceſſors, 
XI. AI Walid, the ſon of Ad 
WN almalec, was proclaimed khalif 
Hejra 8 4 the ſame day his father died; and 
| he appointed . Korrah governor of 
Poon 8 
Egypt, who, at his command, demoliſhed the 
rincipal moſque at Me/r, and either built or 
5 another; which rendered this go- 
vernor extremely diſagreeable to the Eg yp- 
tians, He was ſucceeded in that government 
by Aba"almalec, who preſided over the Ez yp- 
tians till the acceſſion of Soliman. 
XII. Soliman ſucceeded his bro- 
Reps = ther A Walid, and ordered a mi- 
Hejra 96, keas, or nileſcope, to be buit 
near the ancient Memphis. 
The Arabs had conquered Africa Proper, 
where ancient Carthage ſtood, and had 2 
e 
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ed Spain: but So/iman ſent his brother Meſſema, 


at the head of 120,000 men, to attack Con- 
3 fantinople ; for which purpoſe a large quantity 
of corn was ſent from Egypr, However, the 
# Arabs were obliged to raiſe the ſizge, and re- 


tire with incredible loſs 
| XIII. Omar II. ſucceeded So- 
Iman, to whom he wa J coulin 
German. He conſtituted 4b go- 
vernor of Egypt, and was ſoon alter poiſoned 
| by the members of the houie of Ommyah., 
XIV. Tezid II. the brother of 
* Solyman gave the government of 
Egypt to Baſhar ; who was after- 
wards ſent to Ffrica, and ſucce ceded by his 
brother Handalah in Egypt: but this FOVernor 
was ſoon depoſed, and M:hammed was appoint- 
ed to the lieutenancy of that country. Vezid 
died with grief for the loſs of his beloved miſ- 
treſs Hababat, who had been an Egyptian 
| fave. 

| XV. Het am ſucceeded his bro- 
ther Tezid, and made his couſin 
Haſan governor of Eggpt, who 
continued in that poſt three vears, when Ha- 
ey had that government conferred upon him, 


in which he was alſo ſucceeded by Ald al- 


A. D. 718. 
Hera 99. 


i 
A. D. 72 to 
Hcra 102, 
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A. D. 724. 
Hcjra 105. 


malec. 
Cuaoſinas was conſtituted patriarch 

of Alexandria, who was of the Mel. f., P. 759. 
chite perſuaſion, and could neither 
write nor read, if we believe Futrcbius — Up- 
| on 


Hejra 111. 


4 
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on his arrival at Damaſcus, he met with a gra- 
cious reception from He/bam, who wrote to his 
governor of Ey ypt to put the Melchites in poſ- 


iefion of all the churches that had been occu- 


pied by the Jacobites in Alexandria for the ſpace 
of 97 years; that is from the third year of O- 
mar to the ſeventh of the khalif H-ham ; du- 
ring which interval, the Tacobites had re- 


mained maſters of all the chriſtian churches . 


in Egypt, except that of St. Seba at Alexandria, 


and that of St Michael in Kazr at Shama, to 
which the Melchites had been confined. Nor 


did the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria only 
ſupply Ezypt with biſhops for ſo long a term, 


but he likewiſe ſent many others into Nubia; 
the people of which kingdom, till the ſeventh | ? 


year of Heſham, were almoſt entirely of the 


Jacobite perſuaſion. However, this uncom- | 
mon favor was not granted Co/mas by the kha- 
lif without the interpoſition of ſeveral learned | : 
men, and even many valuable preſents, which |: 
he brought with him to Damaſcus, to facilitate 
the execution of his project. Thus a ſort of 


eccleſiaſtical revolution was produced among 
the chriſtians in Ext. 
Aud almalec the governor of E- 


n pt died, and was ſucceeded by 


Abd"alrahman, who was depoſed the next year. 
and Handala ſubſtituted in his room. About this 
time, 4bnakhayyal was made patriacrh of Aleæ- 
andrin, and was afterwards perſecuted by the N 
governor, who firſt impriſoned him, and then] 


extorted 


5 
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extorted from him a large ſum of money, 
which he was obliged to beg of the chriſtians 


s I ſettled in Egypt and ſome of the neighboring 
- Þ provinces. 
2 XVI. M1 Walid II. the fon of 
e | Yezid, was declared khalif on the fi- 74% 
death of his uncle Heſham, and 1 8 
1- 3 he appointed //2 governor of Egypj, This 
e- 3 khalif was murdered in his palace, and was 
es ſucceeded by his couſin- german. 
a, XVII. Tezid III. was fon of 
to | Walid I. by Mah feid. the daugh- 717.0 743 
or | ter of Firuz, the ſon of Y azdeered. , ; 
ly He therefore became ſovereign of Perſia by 
m, hereditary right; and was ſo far from think- 
a; ing himſelf above claiming the title derived to 
ith him from his mother, even after he was kha- 
the | lif, that he conſtantly ſtiled himſelf the fon of 
m- | }Khoſru, king of Per/ia, the deſcendant of the 
ha- khalif Mervar, anden prince among whoſe 
ned | anceſtors, of the mother's fide, were the Ro- 
ich | nan emperor, and the 7+; khan. Yexid 
tate 3 the Maſlems to acknowledge his bro- 
t of | ther /brahim the heir apparent to the crown; 
ong and, after him, the ſucceſſion legally to de- 
volve upon Abd alaxix. He obliged his ſub- 
f E- Jets to take the oath of allegiance to thoſe 
| by | princes, and died of the plague at Damaſcus 
rear, after a reign of ſix months. 
this} XVIII. Ibrahim was no ſooner on the 
{lex- throne, but he was depoſed by Mervan Ebn Mo- 
the] hammed, 
then 


orted 
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hammed, the governor of Meſopotamia, who 
permitted him to hve in peace. 

XIX. Merwan II. ſirnamed , 
Himar, appointed Haus governor | | 
of Egypt, and was oppoſed by the 
partizans of the houſe of Al Abbas, who be- He 


1 


A. D. 744. 
Hejra 127. 


gan to grow powerful in ſome of the interior © 
provinces of the empire. | tl 

Al Abbas was the uncle of the prophet Mo- | n 
hammed, and the father of Ali, whoſe ſon M.. 90 
hammed was nominated the chief of that houſe * 


in the iooth year of the Hejra. He is re- 
orted to have predicted, that his ſon [brahimn 

would be ſlain ; and that his other ſon Ad 
lah would cut off all the members of the th 
houſe of Ommiyab, and ſettle the government : by 
of the Mees upon a ſolid and laſting foun- th, 
dation. Mohammed died in the 125th year off 
the Hejra, and was ſucceeded as chief by 
Ibrahim, who reſided at Mecca, though the 
principal reſidence of the houſe of % Abb. 
was then at Meru in Khora/an, over which pro- def 
vince he appointed 4bu Maſſem governor, whoſ | *** 
defeated Najr the khalit's lieutenant, in 24 

fierce engagement. This blow proved ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the intereſts of the houſe fan 
of Ommiyal, and greatly contributed to the ele- 
vation of that of A Alas to the Maſem throne, g 
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They declared Mer2van an uſurper, and ſwore 
allegiance to /brahim, whom they aſſerted, by 
right of ſucceſſion, to be lawtul Khalifand imam. { 


Merawan removed Hafas from the govern-ſ $ 
ment P'S! 
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ment of Ez, and ſubſtituted Fexreirah in 
his room. He allo ſent Thouba to preſide over 
the Moſlems in pain; and then made vaſt mili.. 
tary preparations to oppoſe the rebels of Khora- 


fan, who began to alarm feveral of the provin- 


ces of the Malm empire, and even to threaten 
the houſe of C wizab with utter exciſion. Ma- 
ny of the Syrians ſecretly favored the pretenfi- 
ons of the houle of 2/7. glas, becauſe Zerzuan 
had transferred the imperial treaſury from Da- 
maſcus to Harran in Mefototamia. 
Ibrahim ſent Abu Mole n a ban- Hot 

eira 129, 
ner, which he called Thel, or 
the Shadow : and an imperial ſtandard filed 
by him l Sahab, or e Clad; ſignifying, 
that as the earth would never be uncovered b 
the clouds, nor quite void of ſhade; ſo the 
world from theuceforth WO ud never be with- 
out a khal:f of the houſe of A7 Abbas. Abu 
Maſem fixed this banner and ſtandard upon 
two lances, and ordered the m to be carried 
before him, Wil he proclaimed his mafter 
rightful emperor of the faithful, and imam ; 
and publiſhed in the principal places of Khor. 


fan the title and pretenſions of the houſe of 47 


Abbas to the khalifat. He brought ſuch a 
formidable force into 8 field, that the troops 
of Mercan could make no reſiſtance. ant! were 
obliged to take an oath of fidelity to Ibrahim, 
or quit that large province within alimiced time; 
Ibrahim undertook a pompous ,;. 
> , ; Hejra 131. 

pilgrimage to Mecca; in which he 


Vol. IV. N _ 
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was intercepted by the governor of Damaſcas, 
who carried him to Haran, and confined him 
in priſon loaded with irons, where he ſoon at- 
ter died. He had ordered his brother A 
allah to retire to Ca; and commanded 3! 
thoſe that attended him to acknowledge him 
khalif after his deceale, 
Hen 132. Abu'l Abbas ſirnamed Al gaga, 
and alſo called 46d'allah, was 


roclaimed khalif of Czfa, where he received | 
the oath of allegiance from his officers and fol- | * 
diers. He then retired to Anbar, a city of | 
ral, upon the Euphrates, which he made the 
ſeat of the khalifat, and conſequently the ca. 
pital of the Meſem empire. The troops f 


Merwan were defeated in ſeveral engagements 
by Abd allab's generals. He was obliged to 
fly to Damaſcus tor refuge : but the inhabitants 
of that city, finding his condition deſperate, 
treated him with contempt, and abandoned 
him. He then fled with z, ooo men into E- 


gypt ; over which country he had appointed 
Ad allah Ebn al Magbarah, one of his favo- | * 
rites, to preſide as governor, after the diſmiſ- 
fion of Joabeirab. Here he maintained him- | : 


ſelf for ſome time: but was at laſt attacked, 
and put to death, by Saleh, who was ſent a- 
gainſt him at the head of a firong detach- 
ment, in a town or village of Said, or T hebars, 
called Buſir Kuridas, His head was cut off, 
and ſent as a preſent to Alu Abbas; who, at 


the firſt ſight of it, returned thanks to God for | 


delivering | 


— — 
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delivering his formidable competitor into his 
hands. 

It is ſaid that Meraban was extremely cruel 
to the chriſtians in Fg ypt ; that he frequently 
threatened to cut off the patriarch of Aleæan- 
dria's head, and ordered a ſcymitar to be 
brought him for that purpoſe : but receiving 

advice that 4%4"allab's forces had entered E- 
gypt, he immediately paſſed the Nile, took poſt 
in the city of Geeza, A! Fizah, the ancient 
Memphis, and laid Meir, then the capital of 
Egypt, in aſhes, together with all the corn and 
proviſions in the place, After which he ſeiz- 
ed upon a nunnery, at a ſmall diſtance from 
Get a, made all the religious therein priſoners, 
and, among the reſt, a beautiful nun, whoſe 


chaſtity he offered to violate, 


The Arabs expreſs the date of the cataſtro- 


phe that befel the houſe of Ommiyah, in the 


perſon of Mer warn, who was the laſt khalif of 
that houſe, by the word Kalb, which conſiſts 


of three letters, 4%, lam, ba, denoting 132, 
the number of the your of the Hejra in which 
Meraban was kille 


and the khalifat of the 


| princes of the houſe of Oumigab entirely abo- 


| liſhed, Though the Ehalifs of the houſe of 


' Al Abbas deere to deſtroy all the de- 


ſcendant- oi this prince; yet we are told, that 


one of them eſcaped firlt into Egyzt, after- 
Wards into Africa, and then into Hain, where 
| he founded the ſecond dynaſty of the Ommi- 

N 2 | Jan 
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yan princes, who aſſumcd the title of khalif | 1 


there. | 
The Houſe of Al Abbas. 4 


XX. I d'ellubh, or u' Abbat 
Ne al Safſah, was the firſt khalif of : 

48s this line, who enjoyed the large 
empire of the Saracens, which comprehended 
the governments of Aderbizan, Armenia, Mes- 
potamia, Maſul, Har. Yaman, Cuja, Pajra, | ? q 
Pe, fra, India, Sindia, Nhoraſan, Syrta, and E- © 


9K *% C . ' J. 
gypt; beſides AHica, and Spain. ! 1 
The new khalif conferred the government fn 


of Egypt upon his uncle Saleh, who choſe Abu | h 
Awn tor his deputy. The partiſans of the = 
houſe of Oz:zzizah were defeated in all their + 
attempts againſt the houſe of Al Albat; and 
Abd ullab was ſirnamed A Sofah, becauſe he 
could not obtain poſſeſſion of the Khalifat with. 
out an incredible effuſion of human blood, "oP 
He died of the {mall-pox, and was iucceeded P., 
by his brother in the khalifat. | 5 
XXI. Alu Jaffaar Al Manſur! g 9 
had been declared the preſumptive Spd 
heir to the crown by Ad allab, Maß 
and was proclaimed khalif in the imperial cit) 3 
of Anbar, the capital of the Mem empire the „ 
He removed his uncle Sa/eb from the governy] lilac 
ment of Zgyp!, and appointed Abd almalec toy ,,_ ? 
ſucceegſ nor F 
He is ſometimes called Matemet II. Heyl. ae 
5 auced 


A. D. 753. 
Hejra 136. 
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ſucceed him in that poſt, which he enjoyed 
but a ſhort time, and was ſucceeded by Muſa, 
2 as he was ſoon after by Mohammed, and he by 
Hamid, who was ordered by the khalif A1 
* Manſur to retire from Egypt, and 

* Yezid. Ebn Hatem was appointed 

his ſucceſſor in the government of that fertile 
and opulent province. 

„It was this khalif who laid the foun- R 

„ dation of Bahaad, in a delightful 858 
plain on the weſtern banks of the Tigris, and 
in the center of his chief provinces. It was 


Hejra 144. 


n. | finiſhed in four years, and ſeems to : 
N have been raiſcd out of the ruins of #7 
he 


| ? Ctefrphon, as we:l as thoſe of Seleucia, and was 
en frequently called Lenopolis by the Greeks, This 
nd great city was the feat of the khalifs of the 


: he houſe of A Alas, from its foundation to the 
* year of the Hjra 656, when it was taken by 
JOU « 


the / ar!@r:, gut of whoſe hands it paſſed to the 
ded Perfians, and from them to the Fakes, who en- 
is joy it to this day. 
ar Abd allab was governor in Egypt, 
pt: where he died, and was ſucceeded by 55. 
lab, Muſe Ein Ali, who filled that poſt with great 
cid reputation and dignity: but we are told that 
apife the governors of Egypt, during all this kha- 
very] lifat, exalted enormous ſums of money, by 
lec iq way of tribute of the people of that country, 
cceeq not ſparing even the pooreſt artificers and 
meaneſt mechanics, who were thereby re- 
Hal duced to the moſt extreme poverty, and forced 


N 3 to 
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to feed upon dogs and dead bodies. Abu Faf- 
faar died at Bir Maimun, in his pilgtimage to 
Mecca, and was ſucceeded by his ſon. 

XXII. I Mobi was unani- 
mouſiy proclaimed khalifat Bg. 
dad, and appointed M{;hammed Ebn 
Seliman, the Syrian, governor of Egypt ; but 
ſoon removed him from that exalted ſtation, 
which he conferred upon Muſa Eby Ali, who 
was depoſed the next year, and ſucceeded by 
Iſa Ebn Lockman Al Fanjanu. File was allo 
1 ſoon after recalled to make room for Madi En 
UW Al Manſur, who was ſoon ſucceeded by Abu 
| Saleh Ebn Ald allab Al Faxwnani, as he was by 
Ibrahim Ebn Salch. This gover- 
nor was ſucceeded by Muſa Ebn 
Maſaab, who was aſſaſſinated in Egypt, on 
account of his tyrannical and oppreitive admi- 
niſtration. His deputy Amer Ez Omar took 
upon him the government of that province, till 
the arrival of Fad! Ebn Saleh, who was fent by 
the khalif from Baghdad to enjoy that great 


A. D. 774. 
Heira 158, 


Hejra 167. 


his ſon. 


A: D. 735. ed his father without any oppoſi- 


— 
228 


and lucrative poſt. Soon after which the ha- 
lif 4! Mobdi was poiſoned, and ſuccecded by 


XXIII. ge 4! Hadi ſueceedj- 


Hejra 169. tion. He conſtituted Ali Ebn So. 
liman governor of Egypt, and died ſuddenly of 
a cough, which ſeized him after he had drank | 
a glaſs of poiſoned water, given him by his] 


mother Kh;zaran. i 4 
np 


* — 5 I O08" 


ſa Ebn Iſa, and he was ſucceeded by 1trahin 
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In the firſt year of his khalifat, Auna Fahya 
was elected pati iarch of Alexandria, and enjoys 
ed that dignity thirtcen years. That church 
enjoyed an uninterrupted repoſe Curing the 
time he preſided over it. He was very chari- 
table, and diſt:ibuted a great quantity of corn 
among the poor, when a grievous famine ra- 
ged there. 

XXIV. Harun Al Rafoid was 
ſaluted emperor of the faithful on 
the death of his brother A Hadi; 
notwithſtanding that prince had leſt a ſon 
named Jaafar. The new khalif appointed 
Muſa Ebn Iſa governor of Egypt, as a perſon 
every way qualified for ſo important a polt : 
but he was ſoon diſplaced, and ſucceeded by 
Moflema Ebn Yahya, who was alſo removed, and 
Mohammed Ein Zahar ſubſlituted in his room. 
He was ſucceeded by Veri Ehn 
Hatem, who was dilplaced by Mu- 


D. 726, 
Hejra 170. 


Hcjra 173. 


Ebn Salch. Abdallah Fba Zahar, who 
came after him, was ſoon removed, 
and ſucceeded by Ha Ebn Soiiman. 
The next year, Al R;4id made Huxi- 42 
ma Ebn Han his lieutenant over Egypt: 178. 
but he did not long remain in that honorable 
poſt ; being ſoon after baniſhed by the khalif 
into Mica. He was ſucceeded by Ad alma- 
fec Ebn Saleh, who appointed Abdallah to col- 
lect the tribute impoſed on thoſe who refuſed 
to profeſs Mam, and the cuſtoms there; as 


alſo 


176. 
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alſo on ſome occaſions to officiate for him in 
the moſque, 
179. The khalif appointed his brother 
Abd 'allab to preſide over Eg ht; but, 
in a ſhort time, he removed him from that 
poſt, and ſubſtituted Mu/a Eb: 1/a in his room. 
13), But the next year Abd allab was rein- 
181. ſtated in that government, in which he 
was ſoon ſucceeded by ma Ebn Sa- 
leb, as he was by A! Leit Ebn Al Fadl. 
187. Ahamed Ebn J/mael was made gover- 
nor of Egypt, and was ſucceeded by 
Ebn Zenebia, as he was by Haſan Ebn 
Famil, who was deprived of the go- 
vernment to make room for Malec Ebn La- 


bam. 

x04 'The khalif Harun made Al Haſan 
? governor of Et; and ſoon after died 

of the bloody flux, at 7us in Khora/an. 


182. 


189. 
192. 


1 he khalit being in gt, ſaid once to his 


courtiers, ** The king ot this country formerly 
boaſted himſelf to be God: I, therefore, in ab- 
horrence of ſuch pride, intend to confer the 
government of it upon one of the meaneſt of 
my {laves.” In coni:quence of which, he 
choſe for this effect one Hozaib, an Ethiopian, 
who was of a moſt rude and clowniſh diſpoſi- 
tion. The king hinted at here is Pharaeh, 
who is repreſented in the Khoran as ſaying to 
his people, I am more great and powerful 


than all your gods; I am your ſovereign God | 


and maſter, ”? 
When 


— 
na ah." aired ee La * 


a. ate tas i * 
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When Ald'allab, the khalif's brother, was 
pre fect of Eg xt p. fy © tha made'a preſent to Harun of 
a moſt beautiful damicl, of whom that prince 
was moſt path onately ſond. She was taken 
extremely ill, and the Khalif found himſelf o- 
2 o ap Py bs his brother for a doctor from 
Eo ypt. Abd al ſent him the patriarch of 
Conſt 22 r V. = was 1 & ood paylcian, and 
ſoon reſtored her to health; which o enten 
the khalif, that he ordered al the churches 
that had been taken away from t . Meleki tes in 
Ex yt to be reſtored them, d we the pa- 
triarch a large ſum of money 557 the cure 
he had performed. This 3 h, Whoſe 
name was Paluti. a”, 0 !ed iu the ſorty. ſeve enth 
year of his patriarchate, and was incceeded 
by Euffathins, at Atxand'ia, in the fixteenth 
year of the khalifat of 4. Ra/ 14, - He lived 
only four years after his adrancement to the 
patriarchate; and; after his death, one Chri- 


flopher was elevated to that high dignity, in 


which he continued thirty two years: but a 
detail of ſuch eccleſiaſtical affairs is incompa- 
tible with our deſign. 

XXV. Mohammed III. firnamed 
Muſa Al Amin was proclaimed Yay 508, 
khalif at Baghdad on the death of 93. 
his father A. Rabid, and appointed atem Ehn 
Harthema to the government of Fe ypr. 

Al Mamun, the khalif's brother, declared 

r againlt him in Khora/an, where he defeat- 
bt his army, and aſſumed the title of kha- 


bf, 
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lif, in which he was ſupported by the peo. ſelf 
le of Egypt, and he ſent them Ayad Ehn Mo-. 
ammed for their governor. | 
Al Mamun's troops beſieged | ! ſone 
Baghdad, which they took, and | ? 1 
put the khalif Mohammed to death. | 
XXVI. Sb“, Abbas AL Ma- the. 

4 MUN Abu Taafar Abdallah ſuc- chri 
ra 198.  ceeded his brother, and appoint- 
ed 41 Motalleb governor of Egypt, who was | + 
ſoon depoſed, and ſucceeded by A Abbas | uſua 
Ebn Muſa. prof 
The new khalif had ſeveral rebellions | A/ 


Hejra 198, 


raiſed againſt him in different parts of the | ed a 
empire, and one uſurper is ſaid to have ſet | | tirel 
up for himſelf in Zgypr: but it rather ſeems | {pe 
that this country then enjoyed a perfect tran- | 5 

N 


Hejra 29% of AlMoralleb Ein Abd allab, who | ſucce 
ſucceeded 4! Abbas. His ſucceſſor was A | triun 
204. Jari Ebn Al Halen, who died in Fgypr, | 10e 

and was ſucceeded by his fon Moham- | : 
206. ed Abunſar, who alſo died there, and | out 
was ſucceeded by his brother Ad allab, 


whoſe pretenſions to the government were of A. 
ſupported by the ſoldiery: but he was re- pentl 
moved, and Abd allah Eln Thaiur placed in 3 


his ſtead, who was alſo removed, 
and ſucceeded by the khalit's brother |? nd r 
Al Mota ſem. a 
217, An inſurrection happened in Eg yt, 
which obliged the &halif to put _ 
elt 


210. 


| 
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ſelf at the head of his troops to ſuppreſs it. 
He entered that country, took the city of 
| Taima, and made all the inhabitants pri- 
a! ſoners. 
441 T heſe unhappy people were called A 
Bimaidæ, or the deicendants of ForTy, as 
the name imports in Coptic; and they were 
chriſtians of good note, who made a conſi- 
derable figure when the My/ems fir ſt conquer- 


C ed Egypt. They refuſed to pay the tribute, 
SY uſually exacted by the Maſlems, of thoſe who 


{profeſſed the chriſtian religion: upon which 
AlMamun and his brother Al Motaſem, march- | 
hs ed againſt them with a numerous army, in- | 

| tirely defeated them, put many to the ſword, 


= diſperſed the reit, and carried away the wo- 

n. men and children priſoners to Baghdad. 
Ihe khalif was fo highly pleaſed with his 

** ſſucceſs in this expedition, that he made a 


To | triumphant entry into Mr and Al Foftat, be- 

a | fore he departed out of Egypt? However, 
wo before this departure, he erccted a caftle on 
nd mount Al Mokaitam, which conſiſts of a ridge 
i, | of mountains extending to the eaſtern part 
> | of AlSaid, or Thebais: and he permitted two 
= gentlemen of his bed-chamber, who were 

* Chriſtians, to build a church near it. He 
ha alſo erected a mikias at Murat in Thebais ; 
e {and repaired another of thoſe pillars at Akh- 


ere 


er im. He likewiſe ſuppreſſed the revolt of 
OR Sari, and 4ydus, who had rendered them- 
10. lyes formidable in Zg ype. 


ele | This 
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| This khalif died of a fever by ini- 
moderately eating dates, at Ra#4a, 
upon the banks of the river Badandun. The 
eaſtern writers ſay, that he was endued with 
all royal virtues : and that he applied himſelf 
articularly to the ſpeculative ſciences, which 
duced him, at a great expence, to encou- 
rage learned men to reſort from all parts of 


the world to Baglaad. He is reputed to 
have been the greateſt and moſt renowned 

rince of the houſe of Alas; a race more 
Faitful in heroes than any that ever ſwayed 
the ſceptre among the Mens. 

Some of the chriſtian Writers inform us, 
that Mart, the Folie patriarch, died at 
Aexaravia in his khalifat, and was ſucceed- 
ed by James, who preſided over thoſe of the 
Facevite perſuaſion near eleven years; in 
whoſe patriarchate the monaſteries that had 
been taken from the chriſtians were reſtored, 
and re-occupied by the monks. 

The famous Aha, author of the third 
orthodox fect of rhe Sorter, died in Fg yp! 
during this reign. We are informed, that 
when his mother was with child of him, ſhe 
dreamed that the planet Jupiter fell out of 
her wamb into Zg yp, and that a part of it 

aſſed from thence into ſeveral other re- 


213, 


3 from whence the interpreters of 


reams inferred, that ſhe ſhould have a ſon 
that ſhould firſt inſtruct the Fg yprians in all 
kinds of uſeful knowledge, and afterwards 
7 8 impart 


i++ ld. * 
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impart the fame inſtructions to other na- 
tions. He wrote many learned books; and 
his doctrine was held in ſuch high reprte 
among the Sonnites in the time of Saladin, 
that he founded a college at Core, in which 
no other was permitted to be taught, 
XXVII. AI Mola fem, or Atu 
Ihak Mohammed A Fa: un Al Ka- Ny 0 Js 
lid, was ſaluted khalii the fame 12185 
day his brother AI Mumu died, by whoſe 
expreſs nomination he afcended the throne, 
in prejudice of his own {on A {4&as, and 
the excluſion of his other brother £7 Ha- 
men; though the latter had been called to 
the ſucceſhon after him by their father Harun 
Al Raſhid. 
Kendi died at , and was ſuc- 
b LE 1 SY 219. 
ceeded by his ſon Meda in the go— 
vernment ot £8 ft, who died 10on * 
after, and the khalif a pointed Mu- 224. 
ja Ebn Alu Al bas for his ſucccſtor. Ee was 
removed, and Malech Al Ilia ſent to preiide 
in his ſtead : but tlie khalit teck the 
government out of his bands, and 
gave it to Aas, one of his menial ſer— 
Vailts. 
Al Moraſem built the city of Samarra, or 
Saura Manrav, in the Arabian Irah, here he 
fixed his refidence, as the people of BAA 
bad diſturbed his repoſe by their frequent. 
revolts: but he ſoon after died of a tever, 
and was ſucceeded by his fon. 


Vor. IV. O In 


227. 
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In the fourth year of this Khalifat, Sch. 


nius was placed in the patriarchal ſee of A. 
kexandria, where he continued about thirteen 
years. He was an excellent philoſopher, 
and ſent ſome biſhops, whom he had ordain- 
ed for that purpoſe, as miſſionaries, into the 
weſtern part of AF*;cn, called Pentapolis by 
the ancients, and particularly to Kairwarn, 
the metropolis of that country. 
1 XVIII. Larun Al Wathet 
Heira 5, Billakb was proclaimed khalif 
the ſame day his father M Mota - 
ſem died. He gave the government of Eg ypt 
to Ja Ebn Marnjur, and foon after died of a 
dropſy. 
XXIX. a! Aeiaauattel lab llal. 
n ſucceeded his brother Al Wathet, 
and removed the governor of 
Egypt from his office, Wich he conferred 
upon Aubab, one of his friends, 

The Greets ſent an admiral! 
with one hundred ſhips to ra- 
vage Egytt, who landed a body of trogps 
at Damiata, which they plundered and burnt, 
and carried off with them fix hundred Mo- 
fem women into captivity. From Damiata 
they advanced to Me.; which they pillaged 
and laid in aſhes, and then returned to their 
own ports. After which, the khalif 4/ Mor- 
await] ordered Damiata to be fortified with a 
ſtrong dauble wall on the hde of the river, and 


on that of the continent with a triple one; 
whach 


Hejra 239. 
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which rendered it one of the moſt impreg- 
nable fortreſſes in Egyyt. 

The famous Amed EIn Han- 
bal, the founder of the fourth 
ſect of the. Sennites, died at Baghdad, and was 
followed to his grave by 800,000 men, and 


60,000 women. | 
The khalif A M:torvakkel ſent a celebrat- 


Hejra 242. 


ed geometrician from Jrak into Egyp!, to 


build a new niloſcope, or nilometer, on the 
point of the iſland of A Foſtat, where that 
erected by Szl/iman was fallen to decay. This 
was called the new nilometer, and the old 
one was no more uſed. 

The khalif was affaflinated in 
his palace Jaafaria at Sarra 
Manray, by his ſon A Montaſer, who engag- 
ed ſome diſcontented Turks to afliit him in 
the parricide. 

Al Mctazvakkel commanded all the chriſti- 
ans and Jews in his dominions to wear a 
leathern girdle, called by the Arabs zonar ; 
and a ſort of a badge on their cloaths, to 
r de them from the Moflems. He like- 


wiſe forced them to make uſe of iron ftir- 


Hejra 247. 


ups; and injoined them, according to Zu- 
chius, to paint the figures of devils, or elſe 
f hogs and apes, on the doors of their 
ouſes. He allo publiſhed an edict, forbid- 
ling the chriſtians and Jews to ride on 
orſe-back in any part of his dominions, 
ad permitting them in their journies to 

O:2 make 


. 
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moe afe only of aſſes and mules: which 


av >»tidered by the Turks as in force at 
f ery day, 
vas ſucceeded in the patriarchal 
fee 01 4;cxwndria Dy one Michal, a native of 
t who enjoyed that dignity twenty 
Ln XXX. Al! Montaſer BZ#llah, 
W „ 030 Whoſe name at length was Me- 
i 355 Hamme Au aafar Al Monta/cr, of 
C:lvted khalif on the murder of his fa- ele 
ther. The officers of the 7ur4;/5 guards ob- 
Sa him to exclude his brothers A] 172% tat all 


ind A M:waiad from the ſucceſſion : but a4 
the new khalif was ſo much terrified with by 
the guilt of his parzicide, that he gradually me 
£1; zuto a deep melancholy, which put» 2 ers, 
210d to his days in leis than ſix months plo 
tcr nis elevation to the Khalifat. all. 
XXXI. Abmed Alu'l Abbas EIL poſt 

— ** Mohanimed, ſirnamed Al Mob ain, ſent 
woas elected khalif by the intereſ that 

© the principal Ti officers, in prejuſſ gove 
of tanz and A Mowaiad, the bro} by 1 

of A Mataſer, who were ſent to prif the 


The Tus made themſelvey} ed a 
maſters of all the forces of th he is 
empire; but were divided into two power cuſto 
ful factions; the one headed by Bagher, an Fara 
the other by Waff. The khalit caulſcy uncoy 
Bagber to be put to death, which ſo mucy very: 

| _ 


Hejra 251. 
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exaſperated the Turki/ſþ ſoldiers, that they 
obliged the khalif to fly from Sarra Manray 
to Baghdad, and placed Al Meta on the 
Meoflem throne. Al Moftain was beſieged in 
Baghdad, and compelled to abdicate the 
khalifat, in favor of AI Mo'laxx, 
who afterwards cauſed him to be 
murdered, 

Sanitius was advanced to the patriarchate 
of Alexandria, and preſided over that church 
eleven years. 

XXXII. Mohammed Abu Abd” - 
allah Al Motazz En Al Motazu- 
akkel was acknowledged emperor 
by the Tu and Arabs, and greatly aug- 
mented the power of the Tar{// command- 
ers, by giving them ſeveral additional em- 
ployments. He deprived Tezid Ein Abd 
allab of the government of Egypt, which 
poſt he had enjoyed about eleven years, and 
ſent Ma abem Lib Khakan to preſide over 
that country in his room. The new _ 
governor died, and was ſucceeded Ge 
by his fon Mabammed, as he was by Arjuz 
the art, and Aux by Ahmed, who was a 
faſt friend to the Twris, whom he confider- 
ed as his friends and countrymen; though 
he is ſaid to have deſpiſed the barbarous 
cuſtoms and genius of that nation. ul 


H:jra 2.52» 


EF. =o 5 : * 
2 4 — - 3 . — 88 


A., D. 866. 
Hejra 252 


Faraj reprelents Amed as a perſon of an 
uncommon greatneſs of ſoul, and of a 
very amiable character, 

O 3 


The 
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471. The Tuts elected Saleh their gene- 

ral, and depoſed the khalif, whom 
they conſtrained to abdicate the ſovereigntx, 
and he was afterwards ſtarved to death at 


Baghdad. 


A. D. 863, 
Hejra 255. 


XXXIII. Muhammed Abu AUA 
allah Al MonTari El. ANN 
thek was glected khalif by the 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, who ſoon after depoſc« 
him, and barbarouiſly trampled upon his 
privities till he > expircd d. 


A. D. 86 XXXIV. Abmed Abifl Abba; 
Hcjra py ig Al Mo*'TameD Alla, Eby 
Motan TC. 2 was ereatec | I-halit 


by the aſſaſſins, and appointed his brother 
Eu Hamed Al Moxvajje* to preſide over H. 
pr, where Ane F. 2 Jogan rebelled aga! II 
22 tamed, and ſet up for himſelf. He 
aſſembled a conſiderable force. 
with which ke took Aztroch, A 
leppo, Damaſcus, Hems, and otic Nl 
This rebellion ſo exaſperated 2 M9tamsd, 
that he commanded Amed to be pu bel 
curied in all the moſques of Bag hau and 
Irak: and A med, on his part, Ae thi 
ſame fulminations to be made againſt the 
khalif in all the moſques within his jurifdic- 
tion. 


Hejra 265. 


It is worthy obſervation, that there 
were three powers at this time in the Winſton 
empire independent on the khalif,. beſides 

the! :ouſe of dela in Africa, and that of On- 
mizah in Spain; namely, one in Syria and 
Eg. pr, 
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Egypt, another in Khoraſar, and a third in 
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Arabia and Int. 


The A balifi of Egypt; being the line of Tolun; 
or the third dynaſty. 


I. Aumer Eb: Tolun founded 
a new dynaſty in Fs ypr, and the 
Ea rptiaus withdrew themſelves 
from their obedience to the Babylonian kha- 
Iif; and all the Arabian, and thole of the 
M:hammedan religion, in Africa and Europe, 
ſubmitted themſelves to the government 
founded by Ahmed, who died in the full 
poſſeſſion of it, and left behind him thirty 
three ſons. He is ſaid to have been a ſtrict 
obſerver of juſtice, and of a very charitable 
diſpoſicion. Notwithitanding hisgood g 
lities, he is reported to have been extremely 
cruel, and guilty of a vaſt effuſion of human 
blood; having either put to death, or ſtarv- 
ed in priſon, at leaſt 18,000 perſons. His 
ſervants and {laves amounted to 7000, his 
horſes to the ſame number, his mules and 
camels to 8000, and his war-horſes to 300; 
all which bore no relation to the public, and 
was his own peculiar property. 

II. Khamarawwiyah ſucceeded his 
father Aumed in the khalifat of 
Egypt, which from this time be- 
came totally ſeparated from the 
kbalifat of Baghdad This prince invaded 


Syria, 


A. D. 870. 
Hejra 257. 


A. D. 883. 
Hejra 270. 


271. 
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Syria, where he was met and defeated By 
Al Mowafſtk's fon: but his troops afterwards 
rallied, and gained a compleat victory. 

Khamararz: iyoh won the hearts of 
the Egyptians by his mild and gentle 
adminiſtration, though he was but twenty 
two years of age. He kept on foot a large 
body of troops, on whom he could entirely 
depend; ſo that the khalif of Bagh#ad could 
not regain gt, whoſe Khalif annexed ſe- 
veral lar ge provinces to his dominions, and 
left ſome of his friends to preſide over 
them. 


272, 


After a ſncceſsfal expedit! on into 
Syria, the khalif returned to Eg ypt, 
the principal part of his empire, which then 
extended from the Euphrates to the borders 
279. of Nugia and Ethiepia. The khabt 

Al Mo tamed died at Baghdad, and was 
ſucceeded by his nephew Al My tanded, Who 
demanded Keirnluada the dan Q hter of Khama- 
rawtiyah in marriage. The Egyptian Khalif 
ſent his daughter to Bazkde 4, where 
AI Mo inded received her at the gates 
of the city, and married her with great 
pomp and magmficence: but the ſame 
year, Khamarazvi; ah was aſſaſſinated by one 
of his domeſtics in bed. 

a... vos. III. Jaisn was ſubſtituted 
Hejra 282; by the army, in the room of his 
father Khamarawiyah, Khalif of 
2500 and Hyria. In a ſhort time after his 
acceſſion, 


276. 


282. 
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acceſſion, he quitted Damaſcus, where his fa- 
ther had fixed his reſidence, left a governor 
there, and came to Egypt, where, together 


with his mother, he was mayacred 78 
by the ſoldiery, after he had preſid- "or 
ed over them eight months. After his 


death, the mutineers demoliſhed his palace 
in Mefr, and placed his brother upon the 


throne, though he was only ten years of 


age. 

IV. Harun received a letter 
from the khalif 4/ Mo'taded, R. . 396. 
wherein he acquaiuted him, that 23. 


he had conferred the government of Xp yr 


upon him, and impoſed an aunval tribute ; 
which Harun promiſed to pay him out of 
the public revenues. Al Mebtuutd aifo grant- 
ed Harun the perpetual prefecture of 
Awajem, and Kinnijrin, which he an- 
nexed to that of Eg and Syria, on con- 
dition of paying a yearly tribute, 

Al Mo'taded died at Bagh. 'd, 157 
was ſucceeded by his fon 41 M. 
who reſolved to attempt tlie entire 
reduction of Ee ypt and Syria, winch proved 
fatal to the houie of 7% ”“ñ. To this he was 
farther excited by the great loſs ſuſtained by 
Harun in the Karmatiau war, two years be- 
fore, wherein all his beſt commanders were 
cut off, and the flowtr of his forces periſh- 


236, 


239. 
292. 


ed. He therefore ſent Mohammed En Soli 


man with a powerful army to make himſelf 
maſter 
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maſter both of Syria and Egypt, He took 
Damaſcus without oppoſition, and marched 
through Palſtine in his way to Egypt. Ha- 
rum advanced with his forces to the frontiers, 
to diſpute the paſſage into his kingdom: 
but he was aſſaſſinated by his uncle Sha Gan, 
who ſet up for himſelf, and for ſome time 
was Conſidered as the ſovereign of Eg ypt. 
The ofhcers of the army having an utter 
averſion to the ailaffin, wrote a letter to 
Mohammed, preſſing him to haſten his march, 
and aſſuring him the were ready to ſubmit 
to Al Mo@ofi, rovided that Prince would 
take them under his protection. Mohammed 
granted their requeſts, and entered Eg 
without inter ruption. He advanced with 
his army drawn up in order of battle to A 
Riyah, a {mail diſtance from N. fr, where he 
was met by Shaiban himſelf, and ſeveral of 
his brothers, who ſubmitted to the khalif ; 
upon which, an unlimited pardon and am- 
neſty were granted them by Mohammed, in 
his maſter's name, both for their lives and 
effects. However, that general 0 ordered all 
the officers and ſecretaries that had been in 
the ſervice of the fam nily of Tolun to leave 
Egypt, and retire with their effects to Bagh- 
dad. 

Mohammed remained fix months at the 
head of the adminiſtration in Egypt, and 
then left the government of it to / Al 


Nufecri, while he went to Las, where he 
collected 
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collected great ſums for the uſe of the 
khalif: but that prince having been in- 
formed, that Mohammed had imbezzled a 
conſiderable part of the public revenues of 
Egypt, and amaſſed to himſelf great ſums of 
money there, put him under arreſt, and even 
loaded him with irons, to make him refund 
what he had purloined i in that opulent coun- 
try. 

Mohammed Ehn Halis Al Khalij one of Ha- 
runs generals 1 in Syria, entered Egypt with a 
large body of troops, and ſeized upon Mer, 
where he reſided eight months, and 
then was expelled out of the king- 
dom by Fater, who defeated him near Al 
Foſtat, and ſent him, with a great number 
ot rebel officers, to the khalit at Baghdad, 
where they were loaded with irons, and 
tarown into priſon. 

Fater made a triumphant entry into 47 
Pojtat ; but Ia Ebn Mohammed Al Nufheri was 
appointed to preſide over the province of 
Es ypt, which was thus reannexed to the 
khalifat of Baghdad: ſoon after which Al 
Me#afi died, and was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther A Moktader. 


- 
» 


The Khalif5 of Baghdad. 


1 Tanfar Alu Fadhl 
MoxTADER ſucceeded his 
a but was ſoon depoſed 


* 
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by the ſoldiery, who placed AL MorTadr 
£Ebn Al Means on the throne: he was de- 
poſed the ſame day, and Al Meoktader 
reſtored. 

1/a died in Egypt, and A Mobtader 
ſent Talin Al Harari to govern that 
province in his ſtead. 

41 8 It appears from Futychius, that 
Hejra Reg Abu Abd*allah defeated the kha- 

: ; lif of Kairaen's forces, and 
drove the family of Al Ap/ab from theuce ; 
upon which A Najr, or Naſer, the head of 
that family fed into Egypt; and Abu Ad 
allah placed Azu MOH MME OBE1D*AL- 
Lan, one of Ali's deſcendants upon the 
throne of Kair. WON, and obliged all the ſub- 
Jeers of that kbalifat to take an oath of fide- 
jity to him. This prince was the founder 


296, 


297. 


of the dynaſty of the Fares ies, and aſſumed 
r the ürname of Al Monb1, or Eu- 
. terer of thi Pai tefal. He gave out that 


he was deſcended, in a right line, from Ai 
Len A Tal and £ ale. the daughter of 
Ne nume; for which reaſon, the Arab wri— 
ters calt him and his deſcendants Fatemites ; 
though ſome of them have handed down to 
us a far different account of this uſurper's o- 
rigin. 

. Aochammed Obeid* allah Al Mehdi was 
born in Jak wer the 269th year of the 
Firijra; and built a city, called from him A 
Mehbdia, wherein he afterwards fixed his re- 

ſidence. 
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Gdence. He greatly extended his conqueſts 
in Africa, and even viſited the Aglabite ter- 
ritories in Sicily, and exacted an oath of al- 
legiance of the Moeſlems ſettled there. He 
ſent governors into all the provinces which 
conftituted the khalifat of Xa: rawan;g and 
then put his general Abu Ad allab to 


death. 


Account of the Ahaliſat of Kairwan. 

In the 46th Year of the Hejra, when Mo- 
anbiyahb was khalif of the Mo lame, we find 
that two of his gener als, named Meoawizah 
Ebn Amer, and 89 0 ar Ebn Artad, greatiy EX 
tended the Meftem Co nqueſt s in A) Vitas, pe- 
netrating to the ver y heart of Africa N- 


| fria, or the territory or Carthage, and the 
| ſpot on which the oy of Kairwan ſtood. 


The forces commanded by thoſe generals in 
this exped: tion con: iſted of about 10,009 
men, who reduced Kas, Cafia, aud leve- 
ral other towns, When they came to the 
ſpot above mentioned, they found that a town 
had been ereQed there by AMearviyah En 
Kheadbaj, which by no means pleaſed them. 
Ve are told, that the city of Kairwan was 
either built, repaired, or enlarge), by OA 


Ebn Nafe; who to rmed a fettiement upon 


this ſpot immedi ately after Hu Eb A/ As 
hid e ered Baria. The khalif Mano! 


ah ordered a proper garriſon to be left at 
Laraban, which Rood about 33 paraſangs off 


Vor. IV. P Carthage, 
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Carthage, and 12 of the ſea, in order to ſe- 
cure the country from the inſults of the 
Roman and Sicilian fleets, to keep the per- 
fidious Africans in awe, and to have a place 
of ſafety in which he might depoſite the pro- 
digious treafures he had amaſied. Accord- 
ing to Abulfeda, the new city of Kairwan was 
finiſhed about the Feth year of the Hejra : 
and ſome authors atiirm, that the Arabs con- 
ſidered it as the capital of Africa Prepria, or 
the territory of Carb. g and that it ſtood 
upon the ſpot which had formerly been oc- 
cupied by the ancient Cree. Aairzwan af- 
terwa rds became ve ry eminent, not only for 
its ſtately buildings and immenſe wealth, 
but likewiſe for the fi dy of the ſciences 
and pc lite Eterature, which flouriſhed there. 
The learned doctor Shaw ys, that Kair- 
aun is a walled city, and the next in rank af. 
ter 7 uns for trace and the number of its in- 
habitants : rar it is Htuated in a barren ſan- 
dy plain, eight leagues to the weſtward of 
Sula, and about the ſame diſtance to the 
S. W. of Herkla: that we have at Kairway 
ſeveral! fragments of ancient architecture ; 
and the great mo que, which is accountes 
to be the moſt magnificent a5 well as the 
moſt ſacred in Barbary, 1; ſupported by an 
almoſt incredible number of granate pillars; 
and that the inhabitants told him there were 
no fewer than five hundred: and that as 

Na- 

= Mod. Univ, 13,2, v. II. p. EC. 69. 
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Kairwan is ſituated betwixt T:/arus and Adru- 
metum, though nearer the latter; by the due 
diſtance of it likewiſe from the Mergalcel, 
the Aquis Reoiis of the ancients, it was pro- 
bably the Vico Auguſti of the Itinerary. As 
for the preſent name, it ſeems to be the ſame 
with Caravan; and might therefore origi- 
nally ſignify the place where the Arabs had 
their principal ſtation in conquering this 
part of African Others call it Cairoan, and 
ſay it was about ioo miles from Tunis, and 
36 from any part of the ſea: that it was 
built by Hacha, who firſt conquered Africa 
for the Saracens, and made it the chief reſi- 
dence of his poſterity for the ſpace of 170 
years; and that they reigned here under the 
great caliphs as the ſultans of ic. 
In the 78th year of the Hyra, the Arabs made 
themſelves maſters of Carthage, and totally 
conquered all Mica propria from the emperor 
of Conſtantinople, The Arab generals afrer- 
| wards extended their conqueſts in thoſe 
parts, ſettled in Spain, and reduced &:c/ly, 
In the 129th year of the Flejra, Abd alrahmaz: 
Ebn Moawwiyah, a prince of the houſe of Or 
miyah, after the entire ruin of his family in 
Alia, arrived in Spain, where he was recog- 
mzed by the Arabs of that country for law- 
ful khalif of the weft, and founded a mo- 
narchy that exiſted near 200 years. This 
prince aſſumed to 2 the title of 1 
2 | a 


n Shaw's Travels, p. 116, o Heylir,, p. 939. 
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al Mumenin, or emperor of the faithful, of 
Spain, and king of Corduba ; afferted his in- 
dependency, and refuſed to pay any tribute 
to the eaſtern Khalif. 

In the 184th year of the Hera, the Khalif 
Harun Al Rajhid ſent Ibrahim Ebn AGUAR in- 
to the weſtern part of Africa, to take upon hin 
the government of a tract of very conſider- 
able extent there. In the 228th year of the 
Hejra, Mohammed E bn Aba*allah Ebn Al Aglab 
aſſumed the title of Emir or governor of 91c7- 
ly, and reſided at Palermo: and in the 255m 
year of the Hejra, we find this Emir Confirm - 
ed by Mohammed En Ahmed u Aglab, the 
Khalif of Kairwan; and that this khalif was 
ſucceeded by Ibrahim, Ad allab, and Aba 
Najr. 


Hejra 300 Al Mohd; continued victorious 
AY * 


over the partizans of the houſe 
of Al Aslab, and ſent a numerous army under 
the command of Habba/ah to invade Egypt. 
That general reduced Barta, and marched 
directly to Alexandria, defeated the khalif '; 
troops, and entered the town. A Mchii 
ſent his fon Alu'] Kaſem with a ſtrong rein- 
forcement to the victorious troops that had 
in a manner conquered Ezyp/, In the mean 
time, A Mcoktader ſent Al Kaſem Ebn Sama, 
with a body of auxiliaries, to reinforce hi 
army in £eypt, where he joined Tati Al 17a 
rari, the governor of that province, whe: 


their united troops conſiſted of 100,000 e! 
fecti\ 
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fective men, Habba/ah attacked them in the 
iſland called by the Hrabs Ard Al Rnamfin © 
but was defeated, and obliged to retire out 
of Egypt, with the loſs of 10,000 men. 

About this time, the great church at 
Alexandria, called by the 4rabs A Kaiſaria, 
or Cæſarea, that had formerly been a pagan 
temple, erected in honor of Saturn by the 
famous Cleopatra, was ſet on fire. 

Habbaſah returned with a nume- 
rous army of Magrebiaue, or weſtern 
Arabs, into Egypt, and took Alexandria, 
which he abandoned, and defeated a body 
of the khalif's troops commanded by Mures, 
who deprived Tak: of the government, and 
Daca Al Par was ſent from Bag ſaad to ſuc- 
ceed him. 

Abu'l Ka ſem the ſon of A Moba, or 
the Soltan of rica, as he is called 
by the Cambridge Chronicon, invaded Egypt 
with an army of 100,000 men, which at firſt 
met with extraordinary ſucceſs, and over- 
ran a very conſiderable part of this fine coun- 
try; making themſelves maſters of Alexan- 
aria, 4 Fayum, ul Bainoeſa, and the ifle of 
Al Afhmaryia, and even penetrated into A! 
Tizah, where Munes aſſembled his forces to 
oppoſe them. In the mean time, the Ma- 
grebian fleet, conſiſting of 100 ſhips, wa 
attacked and deftroyed by Thamal, Al Mod 


301. 


307. 


$fadar's admiral, off Raid, or Roſetta. A f- 


ter the deſtruction of this fleet, An' Kajem 
7-3 retired 


* 
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retired from Alexandria to Al Fayum, and left 


in the former of thoſe places only a garri- 

ſon of zoo men: but Jh appeared with 

his fleet before the town, and carried off the 1 

remainder of the citizens to an iſiand in the ' 

Nile, called A5ukoir. This was done to pre- t 

vent Alu Kaſem trom meeting with any en- a 
tertainment at Alexandria, if he ſhould return 

there from 4/ Fayum. It appears from Ex- f 

tychius, that above 200,000 of the miſerable 1 a 

inhabitants of that city had periſhed ſince ſe 

| the beginning of the campaign : and, about by 

this time, a period was put to the power of 24 

the Edri/ites, in the weſtern part of Africo. 

| 308. This year was rendered famous by by 

| he total defeat of the DMogrebian ar- th 

my in #2 it, which entirety ruined Abu! ty 

Kaſem's affairs in that country, and obliged # of 

him to fly, with the itattered remains of his fre 

army, to Kairxwaz. Muncs remained about two up 

months in the neighbourhood of A Fayum, £o 

after the ſignal victory he had obtained, 1 

and then returned to Baghdad; after ap- fey 

pointing Tie Eb Bader to prefide over the | hag 

rovince of Egypt, that he had then wreſted þ 

out of the enemy's hands. mod 

IC The khalt nominated Helal EU ATL 

aid to the government of Zg ppt; his 

and the next year, Alu Faafar Al Tabor: vert 


died at Baghdad, who was an imam of great van 

piety, as well as of moit extenſive reading | Yer 

and erudition, He wrote a GENERAL 
HISTORY A 


4 
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HrisroRY Or THe WorrD from the crea- 
tion to the age in which he lived; and af- 
terwards made an abridgment of it. The 
NMoſſems call this valuable work A Tarith Al 
Tabari, and have it in ſuch high eſteem, 
that they look upon it as the foundation of 
all their other hiſtories. 

The khalif removed Pelal 
from the government of Egypt, 
and gave it to {med Eon Keinalag: but he 
ſoon made way for Jain, who continued to 
govern the Zo yprians till the death of Al 
AMoktader. 

Al Moktader was killed at Baghdad 
by the ſoldiery, headed by Manes, in 
the thirty- eighth vear of his age, and twen- 
ty-fifth of his reion. That he was a prince 
of great me >deration and juſtice, appears 
from his remiſſion of the ti bit impoſed 
upon-the chriſtian buſh ps and religious in 
Egypt; and particularly from thy order he 
iflued to oblige his Mem ſubjects to rebuild 
teveral churches in £7 yp that his officers 
had demoliſhed. 

XXXVI. An Manſur Moham- 
med Een Al Mo'taded, ſirnamed 
AL K HER Bi lab, ſucceeded 
his brother Y Mottaver, as the moſt proper 
perſon of the houſe of A Abbas to be ad- 
ranced to the Kkhalifat. He appointed Abu 
Ber Mobammed Al Aipid governor of Egypt, 


who 


H:jra 311. 


— * 


A. D. 932. 
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who was ſoon after ſucceeded by A. 
med Etn Keigalag. But A Kaher was 
3*%* depoſed, and ſucceeded by his ne- 
phew. 

Said Ebn Bairik, a native of Al Fonſtat, was 
conſtituted patriarch of Alexandria, and re- 
ceived the name of Anba Eutychius. He was 
at firſt a phyſician of the Melchize perſuaſion ; 
and about ſixty years of age at the time of 


his promotion. 
 XXXVII. Abu'l Abbas Ahmet 
An Al Moktader, ſirnamed Ar, 
Rabil, was taken out of priſon, 
where he had been confined by his uncle, 
and placed upon the Maſem throne. The 
ſame year died A! Mobdi, the firſt of the Fate- 
mite khalifs of Kairwan, after he had reign- 
ed twenty- four years: he was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Abu'] Kaſem Mohammed, ſirnamed A,, 
Kaytm, who was created khalif at . 
Meohdia, the day his father expired. 
1 Abu Becr Mohammed Abn Tagai, fir- 
named Ar, AKasn1D, ſubdued Zs yp, 
and annexed it to Syria, which he before had 
88 wreſted out of the khalif's hands; 
and Al! Radi granted him the in- 
veſtiture of it, in the fulleſt and moſt ſolctnn 


manner. 


321. 


A. D. 933. 
Hejra 322. 


12 The provinces of the Meſem em- 
g pire, which had been ſubject to the 
khalif of Baghdad, were at this time divided 


in ſuch a manner among many princes, that 
tie 
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the Kkhalif poſieſſed only an appearance of 


pre-eminence in dignity. which regarded 
more the affairs of religion, than thoſe of 
the ſtate. Among the other revolted provin- 
ces, Eg vt and Syria were ſeized by Al 00. d, 
who had been for merly. governor of them: 
Africa was ſabjugated by the Fatemises, who 
had chaced from thence the Aglabiie gover- 
nors of the city of Kairwar and its de pen- 
dencies for the khalif; and the fon of .4/ 
Mohdi was maiter of this country, whoſe ſac- 
ceſſors founded a new khalifat in Eg y/t « 
while Spain was governed by the houſe of 
Ommiya) ; 9 An 1d dS, wy by Al Emir Salem, v. h 
was the khalif of eee. s heutenaut 
there. 

Upon the whole, we find the khalif 4 
Ra kept poſſeſſion ot only the city of Bagh- 
dad, and its depen: encies; ſcarce even the 
very ſhadow of ſovercignty remaining in any 
other part of the empire to him. Indeed, 
the name of khalit was at firſt revered by the 
princes, who had ſet up for themſelves in 
all the provinces z mentioned in the moſques, 
during the time of public ſervice there, 
throughout the empire; and impreſt upon 
the current coin. But their veneration for 
him being gradually diminiſhed, the prin- 
ces, or emirs, Coniidered him only as the 
great imam, or ſovereign po >nt1f of the Mo- 


ſiem religion, Who h. id 1 othing more to do 


than to perform divine ſervice, harang ve 
tne 
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the people in the great moſque at Baghdad, 
and decide certain points of right ; though 
in the laſt particular his power was alſo very 
much limited. It is alſo true, that the ſame 
khalifs afterwards ſhook off the yoke of theſe 
emirs, and aſſerted their independency on 
them: but their power gradually declined, 
and was ſcarce the ſhadow of what it had 
formerly been, from this period to the tak- 
ing of Baghdad by the xp or Mogul:s, 
who entirely aboliſhed the Khalifat. 

Al 4ib/hid defeated the khalif's 
troops in Zgypt, and concluded an 
advantageous Peace, 

The ſame year is remarkable for the death 
of the learned patriarch Eutychius, who be- 
gan his Ax x ALS with the creation of the 
world, and brought them down to his own 
time. This work, intituled Nachm Al Fazv- 
bar, or A String of Pearls, has been publiſh- 
ed with a Lo7#n verſion by the famous doctor 
Pocock, profeſſor of the Hebrew and Arabic 
languages in the univerſity of Oxford, where 
it was printed in 1656. It is incomparably 
better than any general hiſtory among the 
orientals; and has been followed not only 
by the chriſtian writers, but alſo by the Mo- 
hammedan authors. Eutychius is alſo ſaid to 
have compoſed a phyſical treatiſe ; and a con- 
troverſial piece, which was written againit 
the Egyptian heretics, who gave him no 
ſmall trouble while he fat in the patriarchal 

ice 


328. 


WITH 


204 


ünſt 
| NO 
chal 

ice 


75 Pt, and part of Syria, died at 
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ſee of Alexandria, which was ſeven years and 


ſix months. 
arrhæa. 

The next year, the Khalif % Ra- __ 

di died, of a dropſy, at Baghdad. the 

He was the laſt of the khalits that wrote 
verſes ; at lezit ſuch as were thought worthy 
of having a place aſſigned them in the Ne 
{em annals. He was alſo the laſt of the Mo/- 
em emperors that officiated conſtantly in the 
moſque, that commanded the troops, that 
had the diſpoſal of the public money, and 
in ſhort that exerciſed any kind of real au- 
thority over the Aravs. 

The office of Kadi of Baghdad was ___ 
firſt expoſed to ſale; and, from this 3 
period, all the principal poſts in the ſtate 
were diſpoſed. uin the ſame manner. Thus, 
as was the caſe in ancient Nene, after a ſpi- 
:it of venality and corruption had been once 
introducced, it ſoon began to ſap the foun- 
dations of the conſtitution, and gradually 
diftuſed itſelf over the minds of all orders 
aud degrees of men. 


He died at Alexandria of a di- 


{he Line of AL Ax s EI D. 


IJ. MogAuuERD AL 
; $21] D, the NEW 


Ax H- 


— ng A. D. 0 0 
n Or 945 


Hejra 334. 


gv ⁵uν, in the ſixty- ſeventh year of his 


II. ABU'L 
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IT. ABu',, Kasem Manmvn, called by 
the Turks Abu'l Kajem Anujur, ſucceeded his 
father in the throne of Fg ypr: but, being a 
child, Cafur, an Ethiopian, took the govern- 
ment of that kingdom upon him. 

III. AL i ſucceeded his brother Maſmmd; 
after whoſe death, the people of Eg ypr, Sy- 
ria, and Al Hyar, recognized the authority 
of Cafur, who was prime miniſter to both 
the ſons of A Aihſfid. 

IV. Carvuk died ſoon after 
he aſcended the throne ; and was 
ſucceeded by another prince of the / Ab- 
ſid line. 


8 


Hejra 355. 


V. Atul FAWwARES Ahmed Eln Al. 
El A Athjhid, though he was only 
eleven years of age, was pitched upon by 
the Egyptian grandees to ſucceed Cafur ; but 
this prince did not long enjoy the ſovercign- 
ty of Egypt; as that country was ſoon after 
conquered by the forces of A Mogg, the 
Fatemite khalif of Kairwan.”® 

LE: Thus we have ſeen how tie 


5 


9 


yoke, under which it had been reduced „ 
AHuguſtus into a Reman province, for that 
the Saracen khalifs : from which time 7 


continued in ſubjection to thoſe fovereig::, 


and became a province of that largely 


tended empire, and under ſpecial goverii 3 


94 Orne 


* 


P Med. Luiv. Hift, v. III. p. 49. 


4 * 1 "7 > % £> M yi. 
Eg VPHLANS exchanged the Nau 
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appointed by them, This ſubjection, how- 
ever diſpleaſiug to the Ep yptian;, ſoon raiſed 
their kingdom nearly to as great a height 
of glory and ſplendor, as it had been under 
the Prolemics. We have alſo ſeen the Ba 19h - 
ud khalitat diſmembered of all its provin- 
ces, and a new ſyſtem of Saracen dominion 
erected in many different parts of the world. 
And we ſhall now ſee a new government e- 
ſtabliſhed in Egypt, by the khalifs of Kair- 
wan, Which exiſted about 250 years. 


II. Race. Je FATEMUITE LINE. 


We have already mentioned how Abu Me- 
hammed Otta lliab, the famed founder of the 


2 


Fatemite dynaſty in Afica, ſet up a new kha- 


tat at m0 daun, and took the title of A 
Mehdi, or Di tar of the Faithful ; which ay- 
Ty 101 ued 131 h1s m, about 270 
years, aber at Katt an, or in Ze yt, v. here 


his ſucceſſors removed their bes e, under 
a ſucceſſion of fourteen khaliis, or princes , 
in the fo llow ing order. 
1. Abe Alco OBEIDA'LLAH, Or 
Momrnpi. 2. 4 22 Ni. 7 + Al Manjur. 4c Mor z 
LEDINi*'LLAH. C. Aziz. 6. Al Hakem. 7. Dha- 
Fer. S. 4 Jaſtan A, 9. 2. . IO hs: $ = 
Haſfenh. 12. hacer. . Fact. 14. Hadbed. 
All theſe, from the 10 urth, took alſo the 
title of Ledinillab from him; which ſignifies 
the faith or religion of God: but none of 


Yb I. Q_ them 
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them were acknowledged by the Baghdad 
khalifs, who branded them with the title of 
ſchiſmatics, and nicknamed them Obeides, 
from their founder; or Alias, {from their de- 
ſcent: not that they owned Obzida'llah to be 
deſcended from A, the ton of Fatema, Mo- 
hammed*s daughter; but called them fo in 
deriſion, for preſuming to claim juch a no- 
ble deſcent. Some writers affirm, that 
Obeida'llab's right name was Sacd Pen Abmed, 
the ſon of Aldallab A! Khadah. Others lay, 
his father was a Jai mage, of Sulamian in 
Syria: and the moſt moderate of the Abaſ//ide 
writers make him to be deſcended from Ih a 
mael Eba Taafar, of the poſterity of Ali, 3 
whom they call the Fatemites the Iſhmac- 
liens of Afric, to diltinguiſh them from 
the reſt. However, theſe princes deduced 
their origin from Fatema, and conſequently 
looked upon themſelves as deſcended from 
Ali ; for which reaſon they aſſumed the name, 
or rather the firname, of Fatemites, as: an appel- 
lation more immediately pointing out the no. 
bility of their deſcent.” The 1 of tlieſe 
contending khalifs of Baghdad and Fg yp, 
are full of mutual hcoftil; ties, and irreconcile- 
able hatred. Th. e Kalif Al Kader ſo highly 
reſented the Fatemite khalifs laying claim te 
that title, that he publiſhed a moit -virulen! 
manifeto againſt them, in which he charged 
them 


g Med. Univ, Hi. v. XIV. p. 244. 
r Jbid, vel, II. p. 106. 


hum: 
impo 
when 
damn 
might 
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them with manifeſt falſehood and impoſture. 
This declaration was ſigned by many of A- 
li's genuine deſcendants, many Kadi, and 
other learned men. 

Whatever effect the khalifs of Baghdad 

might promiſe to themſelves by thoſe hoſ- 
tilities, or even by publiſhing them in ſuch 
a ſolemn manner, it only int pired the kha- 
lif of E-ypt with a deſire of out-vieing them 


in power, grandeur, wealth, and conqueſts 
Abu Haber Iſa: L Al MN. ur died at A 


Mohadia in the 3411 1 year of the hejra, after 
he had ſat upon the Maęrebian throne ſeven 
years, in thc 3 39ta . ear of his age, He was 
an eloquent and magnanimous prince, and 
* 
left the khalifat of Kalraban to his ſon Abe 
. „* * 7 
Tamim Mo ad, or Ma' ad, ſirnamed Al Mcezz 
. 1 N 9 2 1 © * * 
Ledin: llab, tlie ſirſt Fatemite khalit of Ee *þt. 
2 In 
t They affirmed, that“ l Mexx, the ſon of Iſmael, 
the ſon of Alu alal mar, the fon ot Said, deduced his 
origin from D.ſan Ebu Sa d, the common father of the 
Diſanites, and the author of the ſect going under that 
name, Thar Marſur, ho pretetidee to reign in Egypt, 
under the title of Al Pakem, was an vpſtart, upon whoſe 
head might all wood s plagues and curſes fail! And that 
as he was grandſon of A M:ezz, he was alſo deſc ended 
from e to whom m.gat God never permit 
any proſperous event to happen, and from the ſame an- 
ceſtors, who were the ſcum of riankind, the ſcancal of 
human nature, this peſts of ſociety, the worſt of fl:h, 
impoſtors, utterly unworthy of the noble family from 
whence they pretended to be derived, And might God 
damn to all eternity thoſe repiobates and rebels; and 
might they be forever puriucd by the curſes and impreca- 
tions 


| 
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m 


In the year 345, the king of Nubia laid 
ſiege to Ab, the Syene of the ancients, in 
upper Egypt, ſeated on the eaſtern banks of 


the N:/e, and the confines of Ethiopia. The 
Nubian forces met with no enemy to oppoſe 


7 


them, took th e p! ace, levelied it with the 
ground, carried off many of its inhabitents 
into capt: vity, and put the reſt to the ſword. 
The Zeyprians ſoon xaiſed an rare „ which 
def: W. 'the king of Natta, and p urſued him 
into his own territories, where they took a 
fortreſs called Al Rin: by afault. 


Te 


tions of all lovers of picty and truth! They farther 25 
firmed, lat the lineage of theſe uſu ir ers had no many 
of affinity with the family of Au Ebn Ain Tae, to 
whom mignt God | De 1lv aVS prop. ti (} as | And that the:c 
öſtentation, by K hich th ey arrogat = tO l m1i-ives the 
ſplendour of that moſt il) uftriou: ; bouſe, W mere vanity, 
a downright falſchood and lie. They alſo pronounce 
this ſon of the earth, A Hohem, who lately ſprung vp in 
Egypt, and boaſted fo much of Himſelf; and all the 
members of his mean, ſordid, and beggarly family, ir fi- 
dels, villains, ſadducces, a: to its, ve IN had rendun- 
ced Iſami un, which they had fo rm. 111 proſciied, allowed 
marriages within the wad hibited degrxes, pern 'tted the 
uſe of wine, treated the prophets 7 50 holy men in a con- 
temptuous manner, and: dated divinity to them- 
ſelves.”* Did. v. III. p. 160. This bee vas pub- 
liſhed in the year of the hejra 402, and has been tranſ- 
mitted to us by Abu'lfeda, It ſhews, that the khalif: 
in the eaſt, were then treading in the ſteps of tio popes 17) 
the weſt, 
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The FATEMITE KHALIFS of EGYPT. 


I. Abu Femim Mahud, ſirnamed 
Morezz Lepini'LLAH, the IV. 
African, and firſt Egyptian khalif 
of the Fatemite dynaſty, began his reign in 
the former in the year of the Hera 341, and, 
like his three predeceſſors, reſided in the ci- 
ties of Kairwan and Mahdia ſucceſſively till 
the year 358, at which time he ſent his head 
ger eral Taawar, or Fawher, a Greet renega- 
do, upon his long intended invaſion and 
conqueſt of Zg yp, at the head of a powerful 
army. This general, for his extraordinar 
valor, had been raiſed by the khalif M Man- 
far from the condition of a flave to ſome of 
the higheſt poſts, The khalif Mexx took 
advantage of the civil dilſentions that reign- 
ed among the Zpy//ianu nobility on the death 
of Caſur, md was reſolved to annex that 
opulent region to the territories of Kairwan, 
as alſo to make this new kingdom the ſeat 
of his reſidence. 

Taawar entered Egypt without oppo- 
ſition, and penetrated as far as its capital, 
then called Feat, and anciently Meſs, 
which he took, and alſo made himſelf mal. 
ter of Babylen. He laid the foundations of a 
new City, to be for the future the reſidence 
of the khalif his maſter, and his ſucceſſors ; 
which from that time had the name of 4! Ka- 
birah given to it: but is better known to the 


A Eu- 


A. D. 968. 
Hejra 358. 
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Europeans by that of Kayro, or grand Cairo. 
The conqueſt of the kingdom, and the 
building of that city, were completed in 
leſs than two years. He ordered both the 
_ officers and ſoldiers of his army to build 
themſelves houſes in the new city. After 
this, he detached Jaafur Eln Fallaj, with a 
ſtrong body of troops; againſt A Haſan Eby 
Abdallah, then poſted at Ramla in Faliſtine, 
to oblige him to ſubmit to the Magrebian 
Kkhalif. Jaafar defeated Al Haſan, and ſent 
him priſoner to A Moeexx; upon which the 
citizens of A Ramla ſubmitted, and took an 
cath of allegiance to the Fatemite khalif. 
Their example was followed by the inhabi- 
tants of Tiberias but the people of Dama/crs 
were unwilling to recognize that prince, til] 
they were compelled to it by Faafar, who 
reduced their city by force, pillaged part of 
it, and put a great number of the Damaſ/ce;:c; 
to the ſword. After which, Al Mnzzz was 
publicly prayed for in all the moſques of f $;- 
ria; and every other place of ſtrength, that 
had been poſſeſſed by Al Raßſbid's family, 
readily ſubmitted to him." Al Moezz was 
alſo publicly wo ed for at Medina; though 

Al Mott, the khalif of Baghdad, was n. 
tioned in the public prayers by Mohammed 
Al injuxvi, who officiated as imam. 


The 


u Univ, Mod. Hit. vol. III. p. 53. and vol. XIV, 
P. 249» 


IV, 
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The MKormatians aſſaſſinated 
Jaafar Ebn Fallaj at Damaſcus, 
and ſeized upon that city; from whence 
they advanced to Al Ramla, where they were 
Joined by all who adhered to the family of 
Al Aifhid. Being thus reinforced, they 
marched, under the command of Haan 
Ebn Ahmed, their prince, or chief, into E- 
yt, and came up with Faawar, at the 
ead of A M::->z's forces, near Ain A Shems, 
the ancient Heliopolis; upon which, a fierce 
and bloody conflict enſued. The Karma- 
tians forced the Mogrebian and Eg vptian troops 
to give way at firit: but were at laſt over- 
thrown by Jaawar, and driven back into 
Syria, with prodigious loſs. 

The khalif Morzg, was no ſooner inform- 
ed of the ſucceſs of his general, than he pre- 
pared himſelf, with all expedition, to go 
and take poſleſſion of his new conqueſt. He 
ordered all the immenſe quantity of gold 
which he and his predeceſſors had amaſſed 
to be caſt into ingots, and to be conveyed 
thither upon camels backs. To ſhew that 
he was fully reiolved to abandon his domi- 
nions in Barbary, and to make Egyzt the 
ſeat of his and his ſucceſſors refidence, he 
alſo cauſed the remains of his three prede- 
ceſſors, the khalifs A Mohas, 4! Kayem, and 
Al Manſur, to be removed from Kairwan to 
Kairo, and to be depoſited in a ſtately 
moſque, erected for that purpoſe in his new 

capital. 


Hejra 360. 
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capital. He left Yuſef Ein Zeir, ſirnamed 
Belkin, as his governor of Kairauan, and its 
dependencies; Abdallah En Yi Ae in the 
ſame capacity at Tripoli in Africa; and Abu“ 
Haſem as emir of Sicily. 

Al Mocxx entered Egypt, in a 
pompous manner, and was met 
at Alexandria by all the principal 
Egyptian nobility; who received him with 
marks of the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion, and the 
moſt profound reſpect. From thence he ad- 
vanced to Mer, or 4! F:ftat; and then pro- 
ceeded to his new city which 7aawwar had 
founded under the horoſcope of Mars, and 
given it the name of Al Kahirah, or The Vic- 
torious, an epithet applied by the Arab aſtro- 
nomers to the planet Mars. 

'The next ſtep of conſequence which he 
took to confirm himſelf in his new Khalifat, 
was to ſuppreſs the uſual prayers made in 
Wc meſques for the Abaſjide khalifs; and to 
ſubſtitute his own name in their ſtead. He 
then aſſumed the title of Fatemite Khali, and 
ſucceſior of the family of Al, in oppoſition 
to thoſe of Baghdad, the deſcendants of As- 
bas, and ordered the words Long live A, 
all whoſe actions are truly laudable,““ to be 
added to the public prayer he enjoined to be 
made for him. From this time the ſchiſm 
between theſe khalifs and thoſe of Baghdad 
began to be publicly avowed ; and wars and 
mutual angthemas were pronounced againſt 

PERM | | each 


She hhaly al MOEZ7, recear ng, Wc N 
e } 


Megeance of the Egy/ttean « | oliltty. 
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each other, as long as it laſted. This 
ſchiſm, or the recognition of t % Kkhalifs in 
the Min world, contin ved from chi ear 
to the 567th of the Hera, in wuich Solan d- 
Ain Ebn Hub, general to ue dale e. 
Ebn Zenks, the ſoltar of Soria, Rojo ctramias 


/ 
and Egypt, avolitl. d the! tNaiirit Of he Fa- 
temiles, and re-eſtabliſhed that of che wh ale 07 
Al Abbas, by acknowiedging Al 1 An 


Al Maſtamf ed, vw 11 10) th. en :2efided A 1c £4 724 ad, 
the true and lawful khalif and 1 overeign 
imam, or pontiff of the N. Hunt. 


While the feeble khalif of Baghdad pub- 
Iithed his falmina tions aga inſt Victzs, this 
prince was chiefly employed with his own le 


cular affairs, and finiſhing his new eity of 
Kayro, which he profuſely wade wit! 
ſtately moſques, palaces, and other public 
bu! ildings, and embelliſhments 

This cOngaeror of Ezypt and Hil a0 
Syria died in the 46th year of 
his a age, and 21ſt of his reign; of which 
he ſpent 18 in his capital of Kairavan, and 
the lait 3 in gt. He ordered his body to 
be interred in the magnificent moſque at 
Kayro, which he had erected, and in which 
he had depoſited the remains of his prede- 
ceſſors. He is reported to have been a 
prince of ſingular juſtice and moderation, 
by all the African hiſtorians ; and hath been 
highly celebrated by the famed Hani, a po- 
et of Arabic extraction, but born in Spain, 


and 


— 
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and who had accompanied him in all his 
expeditions. A Mexx entertained a great 
opinion of the truth of aitrology, and never 
undertook any important enterprize, with. 
out conſulting thoſe who pretended to have 


{kill in that Art. 


The Deſcription of old Cano. 


It is proper in this place to give our rea- 
ders a ſhort account of what is moſt worth 
their obſervation in this great and opulent 
metropolis, which is commonly known to 
the Europeans by the name of Cairo, Kairo, 
and Grand Cairo: but it is known to the na- 
tives by that of Kezhirah, or Al Kaherah, 
from the name of the planet Mars, ſtiled by 
the Aral, Cabar, or Kaher, the victorious, 
under whoſe influence Fagwar laid the foun- 
dation of it; in which he took the advice of 
the ableſt altrcologers and horoicope-mon- 
gers, as was uſual among the Arabs; and 
from that war ike planet, called the new 
city A Kaheral, or victorious; which the 
Penctians and Gonceje, the earlieſt European 
traders into £- t, afterwards corrupted in- 
to that of Cayo, and Grand Cairo on account 
oi its magnitude and opulence. 

Its moſt ancient name was Mezr, or Maſr, 
from whence the whole country is ſuppoſed to 
have taken the name of Mixraim. The place 
that Zaawar choſe to build it on was near the 
ancient 
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ancient one, which, like that, hath had agreat 
variety of other names; as Meg, Memphis, 
Al Malfen, and at that time was called Flat, or 
Feſthad, which ſignifies a tent or pavilion, 
and was given to It by Amru Alm Aat, the 
heutenant-general of Omar, ſecond khalif of 
Bag dad, on account of ſome pigeons which 
hatched on the top of his tent as he was 
laying ſiege to it. 
Faawar was no ſooner become maſter of 
Fofthad, than he ſet about rearing the ſpaci- 
ous walls of his new Kahera ; in which he 
made {ach extraordinary diſpatch, that both 
they and the city were finiſhed in faq ir years. 
From that time it began to tärive, and grow 
populous and opulent; though not without 
the viſible decrcaſe of the old one, notwith- 
landing its more convenient and ads antage- 
ous ſituation on the eaſtern bank of the NT. 
whereas the other is ſeated about a mile diſ- 
tant from it, on a burning fancy plain, near 
a league northward. of the ol d one, and 
ſtretching itſelf along. the foot of the moun- 
tain whereon the caſtle ſtand S; Which re- 
flects the rays ct the fun with ſuch force up- 
on it, that it is almoſt intolerable in the 
hot ſeaſon of the year. Yet ſuch was the 
fondneſs of the Fatemite khalifs for this new 
City, and ſo attractive the ſplendor of their 
court, that they ſuffered it to riie daily on 
the ruin of the other, without taking the 
leaſt ſtep to prevent it, during the whole 
time 


3. 
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time of their dynaſty. The only chance it 
had fince of retrieving 1ts ancient ſplendor, 
was under the«brave ſoltan Salah 4ddin, com- 
monly called Saladize, the prince who de- 
prived the Fatemites of the khalifat. Heat- 
tempted to join theſe two cities into one, by 
ſurrounding them with a common wall, 
26,000 cubits in circumference : but, not liv- 
ing to ſee his deſign take effect, his ſuceceſ- 
ſors whoity neglected it. The walls are ft1!! 
ſtanding; but the ancient city, with its fine 
buildings, erected by, the Saracc ns, went gra- 
ddally into decay. 

The greateſt part of its buildings exiſting 
in our days, if we except what is called Jo- 
fepb's granaries, and the old water-houſe, 
with the Eabitaticns of workmen and arti- 
ficers, confilts in houſes of pleaſure, where 
i men ard perſons of diſtinction at 
av Cairc, go to divert themſelves, at the 
ſeaſon when the waters of the u, have be- 
gun their increaſe : but the gardens are in 
great number; and paim-trees, as well as 
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of convent, with divers churches, and, a- 
mong others, that where the grotto is; in 
which, a tradition runs that the holy virgin 
repoſed herſelf when ſhe retired into Eg ypr. 
The fathers of the FHoly-/and pay the Copti a 
certain ſum annually to have the privilege 
of ſaying mais in this grotto, as. often as 
they pleaſe. Beſides, there is the church of 
St Macarius, where the Coptic patriarch is e- 
lected and conſecrated. 

The water-houſe is a work of the Saracens, 
built of free-ſtone, and might have ſerved 
anciently for a palace. At preſent, we ſee 
there four mills that turn ropes of vile earth- 
en pots, which are worked by oxen; and 
it is this that furniſhes with water the aquz- 
duct, which ſupplies the cattle of grand 
Aro, 

Tojeph's granary occupies a ſquare ſur— 
rounded by a wall; and they have contri- 
ved in it divers partitions. They depoſite 
there the corn that is paid as a tax to the 
grand ſignior, and which is brought from 
the different cantons of Ez yp7, This grana- 
ry has nothing antique, whatever its name 
may ſeem to impoſe; and its walls are part- 
ly of the time of the Saracens, who employ- 
ed in them ſome free ſtones; but the great- 
eft part is built with bricks and clay, ſuch 
as they make uſe of at Cairo tor building. 
They are only ſquare courts, encompaſſed 
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with walls, about fifteen feet high, ſtrength- 
ened with ſemicircular buttreſſes, 

When the patriarchs firſt removed from 
Alexandria, it is probable they took up their 
refidence in Oli Cairo, and had their church 
and houſe there: but as that place became 
leſs frequented, and not ſo ſafe, they might 
remove into Cairo. The Franciſcans belong- 
ing to the convent of Tery/alem, have a very 
neat ſmall convent, or hoſpitium in O Cai- 
ro, where two or three of them generally 
live. 

The moſque Aura, to the north-eaſt of 
Old Cairo, is ſaid to have been a church. 
There are in it near 400 pillars, witch with 
their capitale, ſeem to have been collected 
from ſeveral ancient buildings. It is pro- 
bable this was made a . by Aurc the 
khalif, who built Ff h. At the north end 
of Old Cairo is a moſque of very ſolid ruſtic 
work, though in a ruinous condition. It is 
called the moſque of Omar, and is ſaid t 
be the firſt moſque built in this place; chi 
it might be rebuilt by the Mamalubis, as it 
is much like their main er d f buildings. As 
this is mentioned as the K Ii moſque that wa 
built hei, it Was doubt ils founded by Omar, 
the ſecond khalif of the race of 1 Iahunst, W ko 
firſt conquered Fs yp! 


In the neighborhood of Old Cairo, parti- 


cularly towa! ds the eat, one diſcerns no- 
thing agreeable to the fight, it 1 is all bar- 
ren 
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ren hills, that ſeem to be compoſed of aſhes 
and rubbiſh. It may be ſaid, that the town 
15 entirely open; for 1t has only, on the 
ſide of the eaſt, a little piece of a wall, that 
fill ſubſiſts, ever fince the time of the Sa- 
racers. This could not ſerve much for its 
defence; and they have employed it to a 
different uſe ; for they have contrived lo xd g- 
ments in it, to which the pealants bring 
their poultry, and other commoditics, that 
they have to ſell. 

There may be a quarter of a league from 
Old Cairo to the incloſure of Grand Cc, 
and half a leauge from Ola Cairo to Boulac, 
or Bulac, which maintains itſelf {rom its vi- 
cinity to Grand Cairo, being a kind of ſtaple 
and harb for it. 

In the giadle of the Nie between Old 
Cairo and (de, is ſituateg ihe land of 
Rodda, or Roi da, which is almoſt as long as 
Old Cairo. The northern exitir-mity termi- 
nates in a point; and the front of the Mi#- 
kias, or Mattias, occupies all the breadth of 
the ſouthern part. The 7 7#4:45 is a work 
of the Saracens, and derives its name from 
the uſe to which it has been dedicated ; for 
Mikkiias ſignifies m:ajJare. In effect, hey ob- 
ſerve there, every day, by means of the gra- 
duated column, the increaſe or decteaſe of 
the waters of the Ni; and by which the 
public cryers regulate the proclamations 
they make of theſe events through the city, 
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at different hours. Its baſon is in a ſquare 
tower, ſurrounded by a gallery, that has 
divers windows, and which is terminated by 
a vault, in the Arabic talte. The Arabic 
inſcription at the entrance of the Mika, ſig- 
nifies, that The entrance of this place 
teſtifies, that there is no other God but one 
God; and that Mahomed was ſent by God.“ 

On one fide of the Mi4:as, but ſtill in the 
ſame range of buildings, 1s a grand moſque ; 
and on the fide of this moſque, towards the 
welt, ſtairs to go down to the water. On 
theſe ſtairs the people make their obſerva- 
tions; for the Mitt itfelf is ſhut up, and 
it is with great difficulty they permit the en- 
trance into it. The reſt of the buildings 
that accompany the Miikas, is deſtined for 
thoſe that attend it, and for the people of 
the moſque. 

Some pretend, it was on this iſland, that 
Maſes was expoſed by his mother, and faved 
by the daughter of Pharaoh: but we may 
reaſonably doubt this opinion, becauſe Mem- 
phis was on the other fide of the Mie; and it 
is not ſaid in holy ſcripture, that the daugh- 
ter of Pharavh went acroſs the river,” 


II. Ali 


w Pocock's Deſcription of the Fat, edit. 1743, v. I. 
p. 26. Shaw's Travels, 2d. cut. 1758, p. 244. Nor- 
dens Trawels, v. I. p. 71. Seandys's Traveli, p. 92. 
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II. Abu A Manſur Barar, ſir- 
named AL Aziz BilLLaAn, was . A. D. 925. 
2 f age when he ſucceed- 7 368. 

1 years of ag 1 ccee 
ed his father I \oezs in the khali fat. He 
committed the whole conduct of the go- 
vernment to the noble Zarfar; and proved 
a prince of ſuch great e and gene- 

raſity, that he was univerſally beloved by 
all his ſubjects, 

Al Aaiæ married a chrifttan, by whom he 
had one daughter, in whoſe favor he pro- 
moted her two uncles in the CHritian church. 
They were both J{l:5ie5 and orthodox: the 
one, named Jerenat, was Created patriarch 
of Ferwuſalem e and the other, named Ar/en:as, 
was made patriarch of Al xAandria. 

Aſtairs in Egypt were greatly embroiled on 
his acceſſion to the throne; ; for we ind that 
ſeveral battles were fought in the netghbour- 
hood of A Fofat, and the Fatemite Khalif 
himſelf was ſtraitly bei Zed in his capital: 
but the ſieg 3e Was at lait ra :{ed, and A. AY 
proved ſuperior co all his enemies, by the 
conduct of Jaa 2, and rhe bravery of his 
troops. As blact was the color wore by the 
eaſtern khalifs of the houſe of A Abbas ; 
fo whire was moſt eſteemed by the F 4 
khalifs, which. had been ſubſtituted in the 
room of the other among his ſubjects by A 
Meaezz, and has ever ſince been the faſhion- 
able color nog the greateſt part of the 


Africans and Arabs, even to this day. 
R 3 The 
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The famous Ephram Syrus, 
called by the Arabs Esfraham al 
Soraya, was conſtituted patriarch of the Ja- 
cobites at Alexondria, and remained in that ſee 
three years and fix months. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Philatheus, who enjoyed that dig- 
nity almoſt 2g years; and, at laſt, as we are 
told, was frighted to death by an apparition, 
which he ſaw in St. Mar4's church: but this 
was only a ſuperſtitions notion. 

68 Al Aziz ſent Jaafur with an army 
305. to drive A. Aftekin from Damaſens : 
but Jaafar was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
by the approach. of a body of Karmatian 
troops under the command of A/ Haſan, who 
joined A 4/7chin, and compelled Jaafur to 
make a diſhonorable retreat to Egypt, where 
the khalif diveited him of his employments, 
and gave the command of his army to Man- 
ſabetin. This new general was equally un- 
ſucceſsful in the next expedition into Syria, 
and bis ſiege of Aleppo, which he was forced 
to raĩſe at the approach of the Greeks. 

Notwithitanding all the ill ſucceſs which 
the khalif had met with in Syria, he was 
ſtill meditating a freſh expedition thither 
againſt the Greets, who were poſſeſſed of the 
moſt confiderable places, when he was ſud- 

386. denly ſnatched away by death, in the 

bath at B-lbars, in the 43d year of his 
age, and the 22d of his reign, 


Hejra 367. 


This 
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This prince has been repreſented by the 


Moſlem writers, as a perſon of a moſt excel- 
tent diſpoſition, a prudent ruler, and a great 
lover of his people; whom he governed 
with uncommon juſtice, lenity, and mode- 
ration. 

III. Abu Ali Al Manſur, ſir- 
named AL HAkE AM, ſucceeded I 25 
his father A Aziz; but under enn 
the guardianſhip of one of his white eunuchs, 
named Arjuan Al Arghevan, a miniſter of 
great experience, and approved integrity ; 
to whom Aziz committed that important 
truſt before his death, as his ſon was then 
only eleven years of age. 

A dreadful revolt was raiſed againſt 
this prince by an obſcure water-car- . _— 
rier, of the city of Mar, who began it by 
preaching up for a reformation of life and 
manners, both in the ſtreets and highways, 
among the zealous Mo/lems, He was chiefly 
known by the nick-name of Alu Ranwak ; 
and ſuch vaſt multitudes were captivated by 
his extraordinary ſhew of ſanctity, that he 
at length ſaw himſelf at the head of a conſi- 
derable army; by whoſe aſſiſtance he made 
himſelf maſter of the Upper Egypr, and of the 
kingom of Barca: but he was ſoon after-" 
wards defeated by the khalif's forces, taken 
priſoner, and brought to M, where he was 
put to death; which put an end to the in- 
ſurrection, 


Al 
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preg Al Hakem ran mad, iſſued out the 
moſt prepoſterous edits, and com- 

laſt fancied himſelf àa God, and inſiſted up- 
on being addreſſed as ſuch; in which im- 
piety he was encouraged by the Dararian 
ſect; and the true Miene were apprehenſive 
that he intended to aboliſh Mchammediſn. 
But he was aſſaſſinated on mount A Ala: 
ton, in the 26th year pf his reign, and the 
37th of his age, unregretted by any, and 
abtiorred by all his ſubject. His own ſiſter, 
Setar Meolcha, and the head general of his 
troops, Cnc ouraged tle aſſaſſius, whom they 

cauſed to be privately murdered immediate- 
ly after his death; upon which that princeſs 
aſſumed the reins of government, and cauſ- 
ed his ſon to be proclaimed his ſaccefi for. 

IV. Alu AL THAEHER Ledimnre 
lab was but ſeven years old 
when he was proclaimed Khalif 
of Fe ypt and Syria; and his aunt held the 
regency ſour years, when ſhe died. A. 
Thaber reigned eleven years after her deceaſe: 
but in ſo obſcure a manner, that the Arabic 
writers have not left us any thing conſidera- 
ble relative to his reign. 

D V. Alu Zamim AL MosTar- 
Hee 544 SER Was only ſeven years of age 

on the death of his father: but 

he enjoyed the khalifat ſixty years. The 
moſt ſhining part of his reign was his aſſiſt- 


A. D. 1020, 
Hej1a 411. 


mitted the greateſt acts of cruelty. He at 


ing 2 


\ 


ing the revolted AI Baſſariri againſt the kha- 
Iif of Baghdad; for Maſtanſer carried his ſuc- 
ceſs in that revolt, ſo as to cauſe himſelf to 
be proclaimed khalif of Baghdad, in 440 
that grand metropolis, and to be pray- yy 
ed for as ſuch in its principal moſque, 4/ 
Kayem was preſerved by the aſſiſtance of Trgrol 
Bek; and from this zra we may date the 
gradual decline of the Egyptian khalif's glo- 
ry. He loſt Aleppo, with its rich dependen- 
cies; and theſe diſaſters were followed by a 
moſt terrible famine, which raged all over 
Egypt, and almoſt depopulated A 45 
Kayro. Not only Cats an dogs, but 2 
human carcaſes, were publicly and greedily 
devoured. The khalif ſhewed the moſt ex- 
emplary inſtances of charity and generoſity 
towards his ſubjects; and out of above 
10,000 camels, horſes, and mules, which 
he had in his flables, he had only three 
horſes left when the famine ceaſed. This 
calamity was followed by a grievous peſti- 
lence, which helped to complete the miſery 
of this unhappy kingdom. Thus 460. 
was productive of the horrors of war, 

by encouraging the lately revolted Au Ali 
Al Hajan, to invade Eg yt, at the head of his 
numerous Tyrks and Cura. He beſieged the 
khalif in his own palace, till he conſtrained 


| him to buy himſelf off at the expence of all 


the valuables that were left in his exhauſted 
treaſury and capital, Yet the mercilet; 


plun— 
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plunderers ſtill ravaged all the Lower Egypt, 
from A Kayro quite den to Alexandria, and 
committed the moſt horrid cruelties through 
all that extenſive tract. 

Towards the cloſe of his life, Meſanſer 
committed the government of Egyt to his 
favourite miniſter Ped Al n an Arme- 
nian; ſoon after which he died in the Goth 
year of his reign; and was ſucceeded by his 
youngeſt ſon, whom he nominated to the 
ſucceſſion a little before his death. 

VI. Atul! Kajem AL MosrALI 
was raiſed to the khalitat by the 
intrigaes of the vazir, who had 
concerved a prejudice againſt Mar the eld- 
eſt ſon. As ſoon as A Maſtali was proclaim - 
ed at Kayro, Nezar fled to Alexandria, with 
all his friends, and there maintained his ti- 
tle to the throne. The vazir beſieged him 
with a powerful army, and ſoon obliged 
him to ſubmit. The khalif ſorgave his | re- 
volted brother, who ſoon after See the 
ſame ambitious inchnation, and was then 
ſtarved to death between four walls. 

. The moſt remarkable tranſaction 
49"* of this khalif's reign, was the tak- 
ing the city of Feru/alem from the Turks, by 
Afaal the Egyptian general, who broug ht an 
immenſe plunder from tkence : but the chriſ- 
tians retook it from the Egyptians the ſame 
year, which was an affecting loſs to the N42 
{ems in general. 


A. D. 1095. 
Hejra 487. 


This 
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This khalif died in the eighth year of his 


reign, and was ſucceeded by his ſon. 

VII. Abu Ali Al Manjur, fir- AY, 2166; 
named Au ER Peahcami'lloah, was Hcira 495. 
proclaimed and inaugurated, , 
though he was but five years of age, and 
the prime vazir Aal governed the kingdom 
during his minority. This miniſter ſup- 
preſſed a rebellion raiſed by the young kha- 
lif's uncle; and continued to act with ſuch 
moderation, that he gained the affections of 
all the Eg yptians ; While the khalif, by his 
means, enjoyed a quiet and happy reign, 
till he was murdered by a ſett of Bataniſts, 
or mercenary and reſolute aſſaſſins. 

VIII. Abel Maimun Abdal 
Maid, ſirnamed HAFEDH Be- 
diniliah, and grandſon of A 
DMoftanjer, facceeded his couſin Amr; and 
Redavan forced himſelf into the vazirat. 
This miniſter ſhewed great cruelty to the 
Chriftians, particularly at Kayro, great part 
of which he deſtroyed, and pave up the 
houſes, churches, and monaſteries, to be 
plundered by his troops. He reduced the 

Armenian monaſtery to aſhes ; and cauſed all 
its monks, together with their venerable 
patriarch, to be unmercifully butchered. 
He acted with ſuch a deſpotic power, that 
the khaliſ ironically beſtowed on him the ti- 
lo of Al Malek Mer, or The king of Egypt. 

But 


1 1123. 
Her 1 3525. 
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£20, But he was ſtript of his pn ger and 
15 authority by the khalif, who reſtored 
to the Copic church all its ancient liberties, 
privileges, and revenues. This khalif reign- 
ed 20 years, and died aged 77. 
455 IX. Abu Manſur Iſhmael, fit- 
Hejra Se” named AL, DHATER Beamrillah, 
ſucceeded his father at the age 
of 17, and appointed Neimodain to the vazi- 
rat; which proved ſo diſpleaſing to Al; Ez 
Selar, the emir or governor of Alexanaria, 
that he aſſembled a body of troops, and 
marched towards Kayro. He drove N:med. 
din out of that capital, and obliged the young 
khalif to confirm him in the dignity of va- 
zir. Soon after, Noymoddin put himſelf at 
the head of a large body of blacks, and 
came to an engagement with Ali, who ob- 
tained the victory, and flew his rival. But 
he had not enjoycd the vazirat long, before 
he was depoſed and murdered, by the ſon of 
Al Abbas, the then governor of Balbeis, who 
obtained the vazirat, through the intereſt of 
his ſon. I his vazir Wee f. monſter of in- 
gratitude, and reſolved to murder the khalif, 
on account of ſome indecent familiarities 
which he had obſerved him to take with his 
ſen N. It is not improbable, that he 


perſuaded his ſon to perpetrate the deed, or 
to join him 2n it. 

They invited the Khalif to an entertain- 
ment at their houſe, where they diſpatched 
him, with two of his favorites, and ng 

| | their 
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their bodies into a well. A) Aba: made ſe- 
veral pretended enquiries after the murdered 
pfince, and condemned two of his brothers, 
and a fiiit coufin, to be put to death, as his 
murderers; with others of his friends and 
favorites, as their accomplices. 

X. Al Abbzs then cauſed Aa- 
fer's ſon, not full five years old, 
to be proclaimed khalif, under 
the title of AL Farez; and obliged all the 
nobles to ſwear oy” e to him : but the 
young prince was firuck with ſuch horror 
and dread, at the fight of the Hutcheries 
committed on bis own family, that he be- 
came a poor ſenſcleſs 1deot ; while the vazir 
governed with ſuch an abſolute ſway as to 
make him hated by the whole court and ar— 


A. D. 1154. 


17 jra 550. 


my, who ſuſpected that he was the murderer 
of the late khalif. "The very ladies of the ſe- 


raglio and court intereſted themſelves, with 
an uncommon zeal, to have the varir and 
his fon brought to trial, and eondign pu- 
niſhment. We are told, that they even cut 
off locks of their own hair, and ſent them 
hanging upon 1 in token of grief, to 
Taliey En Lark, the head general of the 
army, intreat!a7 him, in the moſt pathetic 


terms, to ſee the death of the late khalif 


revenged on his atllaſſins, The clamor, at 


laſt, grew fo loud and genera! over the 
0 ole Fatom te empire, that the vazir and his 
25 fled into Sa, attended with a ſtrong 

art; carrying with them all the jewels, 


3 45 IV. 8 


money 
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money, and every thing valuable acquired 
by A glas, during the courſe of his admi- 
nitration. The Craſaders had lately taken 
the city of Aſcalon; and the late khalifꝰ's ſiſter 
applied to them, to cauſe thoſe parrieides to 
be apprehended; who immediately diſpatch- 
ed ſome ſtrong detachments to intercept 
them, one of which had the good fortune 
to ſurprize them. A bloody engagement 
enſued, wherein tae vazir was ſlain, and his 
ſon taken priſoner: their guard fled; and 
all their rich ſpoils fell into the hands of the 
Franks, who conducted N to A Kayra, 
where he underwent the greateſt torture that 
female rage and reſentment could inſpire. 
Talay was raiſed to the vazirat, and ex- 
erciſed his power in a very arbitrary man- 
ner, as well over the Maſſems, as the Chri/- 
trans and 'FeRCS. Eat we meet with little 


elſe, during this interregnum, as it may be' 


properly called; becauſe the young khalif 
was a minor, and continued deprived of his 
reaſon to his death; which happened 

555, in the 11th year of his age. 
XI. Abdullah Ebn Tui, Ebe 
* 2 2 Hafedh, roamed Al ADED, to 
SEES. which hc added the prenomen of 
Abu Vehammed, was the eleventh and laſt of 
the Fatemite khaliis in Egyft. The vazir 


Talay was aſſaſſinated at Kayre, for his extor- 
tions and cracltics : but the Khalif gave that 
high office to his {on 42/4, who, in imita- 
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tion of his father, aſſumed the title of / 
Adel, or juſt Ring. 

This new vazir ſoon gave ſuch an inftance 
of his injuſtice and partiality, as had like to 
have cauſed great diſturbance in the king- 
dom; bur it proved only fatal to himſelf in 
the end. An eunuch and officer of ſome 
conſequence, named Shaxer, who had been 
promoted by the late vazir his father, had 
received ſome ill treatment from a ſon of 
his ſiſter, named Hagan, and met with no 

redreſs; upon which Hagan, to mortif 

him the more, ſent him a preſent of a fine 
new box, with ſome ogy of leather in it, 
ſuch as the Maſems uſed, when they ſcourged 
their ſlaves. This gave Haan to under- 
ſtand, that he had every thing to fear from 
Hagan, who was ſupported by the vazir; 

and he retired, with ſome of his adherents, 


Into the folitade of Lowakat, where he 


maintained himleclf three months againſt all 
the forces the vazir {ent to reduce him. From 
thence he marched through the defart of 
Alkwak towards Alexandria, and poſted him- 
ſelf at a village in that neighborhood. 
Sharwver was immediately joined by a great 
number of Arabs and ſoldiers that flocked 0 
him from the weftern parts of Font, and 
other places, eſpecially the deſart; whereby 
he ſoon found himſelf at the head of an ar- 
my, conſiſting of 10,000 horſe, He de- 
tached the Arg/;, who were addicted to ra- 


8 2 pine, 
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pine, and accuſtomed to robberies, to ravage 
and plunder all the lands belonging to the 
adherents of the vazir; and gave them the 
ſpoils they ſhould acquire, that they might be 
the more active in their depredations. The 
Arabs executed his orders with ſuch alacrity 
and ſucceſs, that he marched to the very 
gates of A Kayro, and encamped there; 
threatening the city and court, with fire and 
ſword, 

The alarmed vazir had been ſo far from 
taking any proper meaſures for ſuppreſüng 
him, that he thought on nothing but of ſav- 
ing himſelf and family, and how to convey 
all his prodigious wealth into ſome place of 
ſecurity. The khalif and his court were 
alarmed, at the cowardly flight of the vazir, 
which threw them into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion: but the khalif effectually pacified the 
diſcontented Shawer, by promoting him to the 
vazirat in the room of the fugitive Ari, who 
had fallen into the hands of the Arabs, by 
whom he was ſtripped of all his immenſe trea- 
ſure, and ſent Led and in 1rons, to the 
new vazir, who received him with all the 
marks of generous pity and concern, and ap- 
ointed him an apartment in his palace, where 
he ordered him to be weated in the kindeſt 
manner. However, 42:4 daily plotted the 
blackeſt treaſon againſt his benetactor, and 
privately attempted to excite the Eg yption 
emirs to ſome new revolt; while his noble 


hoſl, 
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hoſt, unſuſpicious of ſuch black treaſon, 
treated him more like an intimate friend than 
a guilty priſoner, invited him to his table, 
and conſulted him upon the moſt important 
matters of ſtate. His attempt to eſcape, firſt 
gave rife to the vazir's jealouſy ; whoſe ſon 
Tay, unravelled ſuch a black ſeries of treaſon- 
able practices, that, in the height of his re- 
ſentment, and unknown to his father, he 
went directly to the apartment of Arai, and 
ſtruck off his head with his ſcimetar. 

The Fa=:r had not long been rid of that 
private enemy, beſore a public one ſtarted up 
againſt him; Who, in the end, proved a fatal 
one, not only to him, but to the whole king- 
dom, and fatemite evnaltv. This was one of 
the principal officers of the army, named A 
Dargan, who led a numerous body of troops 
againſt him to diſpoſſeſs him of de vazirat; 
and after a bloody engagement. in which he 
gave him a total def-at, and flew his fon Yay, 
obliged him to quit 4/7 Kayro, ard take refuge 
in Syria, under the protection of Nears ddin, the 
atabek emir of Dama/cus. Shaxwer promiſed 
Nurd'ddin the third part oi the annual revenue 
of Egypt, if he would aſſiſt him to recover the 
vazirat from his competitor, who had then 
violently ſeized upon it. Naro'ddin was a de- 
clared enemy to the chriſtians, and granted 
him all the aſſiſtance he couid ſpare: but Dar- 
gan was become too powerful to be caſily diſ- 
roſſeſſed of his dignity. 

8 3 The 
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Nh 5669. The chriſtian Cruſaders had in- g 

vaded part of Egyp!, and made 
ſome conſiderable progreſs in it; which proved } 
a moſt powerful motive to Nuro'adin to aſſiſt Sha- | 
aber in recovering the vazirat ; and he accor- | 


dingly furniſhed him with a powerful body of 
his troops, under the command of 4/ado'dadin, 
firnamed Shairacuh, to drive them, and his 
competitor Dargan, out of Egypt. Shairacub 
entered that country without oppoſition, over- 
threw Al Dargan at a place called the ſepul- 
chre of St. Naphiſa, and reinſtated Shawwer in 
the fatemite vizarat. When that miniſter was t 
thus poſſeſſed of his former poſt, and in a ſtate 7 
of independency, he violated his engagement 8 
with Nuro'ddin, by refuſing to pay hun any | d 
3 

n 

© 
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part of the ſtipulated ſum: whereupon, SS e 
ſeized Peluſium, and ſome other places. I his 
excited Shawer to concluce a treaty with the 


Franks ; who ſent ſome forces to ſupport him; te 
and the combined army ſhut up Halracub p 
three months in Peliſfum, or belbais, with an ec 
intention to ſtarve him to a ſurrender. - Bet to 
Nurs'ddin having made himielt matter of the o 
ſtrong ſortreſs ot Harem, in the prefecture of | w 
Aleppo; the Franks entered into terms of ac- le 
commodation, and permitted Sharracub to re- le 
tire to Syria, without moleſtation. CO 

As both A! Dar an and his brother were th 
put to the ſword, Shawver had no competitor ra 
to diſpute the vazirat, ard ſeized all the trea- cl: 
ſures that had been amailed by the houſe of Zir 


Zaric; 
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Zaric ; the glory and luſtre of which now en- 
tirely vaniſhed, All this while, we read no- 
thing of the khalif A Aged, who appears in- 
active under all the wars and conteſts ſince the 
bey.nning of his reign; from whence it may 
be concluded, that, by this time, the Eg yptian 
vazirs were become ſo powerful and deſpotic, 
that they had almoſt {tripped the khalifs of 
their civil power, and lett them only the ſha- 
dow of a ſpiritual dignity, as the Omrahs had 
long before done thoſe of aghdad. 

1 Shaaber had juſt reaſon to dread 
the reſentment of the great and powerful Na- 
ro din; who had ſubdued the greateſt part of 
Syria and Meſopotamia, and was a prince en- 
dowed with all the virtues that could fall to 
the ſhare of a Mohammedan, This 
martial prince had driven the Franks 
out of all his Syrian conquelts , and was de- 
termined to invade Eg yp/, to puniſh the com- 
plicated treachery of Shawwr, who was defeat- 
ed by Shairacuh ; which proved a deadly blow 
to the vazir and the Fra-4s his allies; as it 
opened a way to the reduction of Aexandria, 
which ſoon ſubmitted to Shazracuh, who then 
led his forces towards Upper Eg yt. He had 
left a ſtrong garriſon in Alexandria, under the 
command of his nephew Sa/laha'ddin, whom 
the Franks beſieged ; which occaſioned Si- 
racuh to return and raiſe the ſiege. He con- 
cluded an advantageous treaty with the va- 
zir, and quitted Egyp/ ; but with his army ſo 
weakened 


562, 
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weakened by fatigues and ſickneſs, that we 
may well conjecture this to be the chief reaſon 
which induced his return to Damaſcus. 

The Syrians were no ſooner retired out of E- 
£ ypt, than the treacherous Shawer renew- 
ed his treaty with the Franks againſt 
Nur addin, who therefore reſolved to exert his 
whole force againſt Er yt. Accordingly, he ſent 
a very potent army there, under the command 
of Takkro'ddin Maſud; at a time, when the 
Franks had taken 28 and marched to 
Al Kayro, which was then in no condition of 
defence, and in the utmoſt confuſion, through 
the diſturbances and diviſions which raged in 
it. As ſoon as Shawer heard of the Chri/tians 
approach, he cauſed the ancient city of Me, 
to be ſet on fire, and its inhabitants to retire to 
Al Kayro, to prevent the. enemy ſeizing on 
that ancient quarter. He had alſo perſuad- 
ed the inſignificant khalif to apply to Na- 
ro'ddin, to aſſiſt him with a powerful rein- 

orcement of Syrian troops againſt the Cry- 
faders. This requeſt was very agreeavle to 
that prince, as it gave him the faireſt op- 
portunity he could wiſh of completing the 
conqueſt of PFgypr, and the expulſion of the 
Franks, who were then beſieging A Kayre ; 
from whence they were prevailed on to retire, 
by Shawer's old ſubterfuge of treaties and 
high promiſes, 


563. 
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Shairacuh entered Egypt at the head of 
60,000 horſe, and was received every 6 
where by the Mahommedans as their EN 
deliverer. On his arrival at Kayro, he was 
invited by the khalif A 492d to the royal 
palace, with the greateſt marks of honor and 
ex The khalif was alio very munt- 

cent to Salaha'ddin, and other chief officers 
of the Syrian army. Shawer made large pro- 
miſes to Shairacuh, and endeavored to excuſe 
his iniquitous conduct. He alſo expreſſed 
the higheſt regard tor all the Hrian gene- 
rals; though he had formed a deſign to in- 
vite them to a ſplendid entertainment in his 
palace, and ſecure all their perſons there, 
His plot however was not conducted with 
ſuch ſecreſy, but that S ,αE,I was inform- 
ed of it; upon which he ordered his nephew 
Salaha'ddin, and Fardac another of his chief 
officers, to ſeize ypon him, as they were 
conducting him to S αν,?ꝰ, who was then 
viſiting the famous 4/ Shafei's tomb. They 
executed this order, and brought Shawer 
bound to Shazracub, who ordered him to be 
cloſely confined under 2 proper guard, As 
ſoon as the Khalif IH was informed of 
Shewer's perfidy and impriſonment, he diſ- 
4 a meſſenger to Sharracuh to demand 
is head; which was inſtantly cut off, and 
ſent kim on the point of a lance through the 
ſtreets of the city, attended with a ſuitable 
eſcort, A! Aged then inveſted the Syrian 
general 
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eneral with the robe of honor, and other 
inſignia of the vazirat ; and ſaluted him with 
the title of A Malec Al Manſur, or The K. 

and Conqueror. | 

Adorned with this robe, Shairacuh repair- 
ed to the palace where the late vazir had 
lived; and was, by an inſtrument drawn up 
by the khalif himſelf, ſettled in the vazirat. 
However, when Shairacuh entered the me- 
tropolis, both the ſoldiery and the populace 
roſe upon him, and attacked him with un- 
paralleled fury: upon which, to pacify 
them, he cried out, The khalif has given 

ou all the immenſe treaſures that Shaver 
as amaſſed,” This diverted their rage a- 
gains him, and drove them to Shawwer's pa- 
ace; which they thoroughly plundered, and 
ſtript of every thing valuable belonging to it. 
Shairacuh was then received every where 
with loud acclamations, and all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of joy. He was alſo congra- 
tulated in verſe, upon his elevation to the 
vazirat, by A Yamad, the Syrian, and the 
other moſt celebrated poets of the age. 

Al Camel, Shaxwwver's ton, lived as a pri- 
vate perſon in the palace, to the time 
of his death; ſo that Shairacuh enjoyed 
the high dignity to which he had been 
advanced, without any oppoſition, or fear 
of a competitor. Notwithſtanding which, 
according to the eaſtern hiſtorians, the 
ſupreme authority he had acquired was 
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of a ſhort duration: for he died, as ſome 
ſay, of a debauch, after he had governed 
the Fatemite empire only two months, and 
five days. 

He was ſucceeded in the vazirat by his 
nephew Salaha"ddin, or Saladin, who ſoon 
after aſcended the Eg yfrian throne z on which 
he fignalized himſelf in ſuch a manner by his 
virtues, victories, and conqueſts, as became 
the founder of a new dynaſty, and the abo- 
liſher of the Fatemite khalifat ; fo that he is 
juſtly celebrated as one of the greateſt he- 
roes of that age. 

Though there were many emirs, ſuperior 
both in years and reputation to Salaha'dain, 
who afpired at the vazirat; yet the khalif 
Al Add thought fit to promote him to that 
high employment, and to dignify him with 
the title of Al Male Al Nai, which title im- 
ports The King ihe Datum but ſome of thoſe 
emirs, who cnvied him the ſupreme autho- 
rity, refuſed to obey his orders, and to act 
in concert with him: however, they were at 
laſt all brought over by the Fatih 1/a Al Ha- 
cacri, except Ain atv Al Varuki; who 
declared he would never ſubmit to Sala- 
Da dlalu, and returned to N' ddinu's court at 
Damaſcus. 

In the mean time, though Salaba'ddin 
2&tcd as vazir to the khalif of Egypt, he con- 
ſidered himſelt as the deputy of Nurd'ddin in 
mat kingdom; in which light he was alio 


held 
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held by that prince, who | wr Salaha'ddin 
only the title of 4/ Emir AFEsah/eler, or Ge- 
t raliſſimo of his Forces. 

When Salabaddin had ſecured himſelf in 
the vazirat, and found himſelf maſter of the 
khalifat of Eg ypr, he diſtributed all the im- 
menſe treaſures of Shairacuh, and thoſe which 
he had extorted from the Fatemite khalif, a- 
mong the emirs and the troops; by which 
inſtance of liberality, he won their hearts, 
and abſolutely conciliated their affections to 
him. He likewiſe abſtained from wine and 
gaming, to which he had been before ex- 
tremely addicted; and, perhaps, to expiate 
his former crimes, reſolved to enter upon a 
holy war, and attempt to drive the Chri/- 
trans out of the gm territories which they 
had poſſeſſed. He alſo circumvented and 
cut off the commander of the Blacks, or Ne- 
groet, that guarded the imperial palace, and 
garriſoned the citadel of A Kab. That 
officer, though an eunuch, was a perſon of 
uncommon reſolution and magnanimity, 
and for ſome time ſingly oppoſed the power 
of the new vazir; who therefore attacked 
the Blacks, and, after a ſharp engagement, 
put the greateſt part of thoſe troops to the 
ſword. The deſtruction of this corps open- 
ed a paſſage for Sal/aha'ddin into the caſtle ; 
who thereupon appointed Bohas*ddin, a whitr 
eunuch, commandant of that place, and 
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iſhoned him a proper garriſon for its de- 


fence. 

The young vazir was arrived to the ſummit 
of power ; yet, as he had left Noſomo'ddin Ayub, 
his father, and the reit of his family at Da- 
maſcus, he was ſtill careful to avoid giving 
Nuro ddin the leaſt grounds of jealouſy, and in 
every thing behaved as his general, rather 
than as his vazir of Egyp!, till he had obtained 
his commiſſion to have them brought to Al 
Kayro, where they might partake of his gran- 
deur and happineſs His fequeſt was of too 
tender and intereſting a riature, not to be com- 
plied with by that politic prince, who could 
eaſily force the dangerous effects of a denial, 
and made no difficulty to conſent to their depar- 
ture; though upon condition that they ſhould 
ſubmit no farther to Salaba'dain, than as td 
tlie general of his forces in Egypt. Salaha'ddin 
received his father, and all the alan family, 
with great joy, treated them with uncommon 
marks of diſtinction, ſettled great poſſeſſions 
upon them, and promoted them to the higheſt 
employ ments. | 

The ſame good underſtanding 
teigned between the courts of 
Damaſeus ard Al Kayro, when the 
Cruſadert made à freſh attempt on Damiets, 
and kept it cioſely beſieged 52 days: but 
Naro'ddin obliged them to raiſe the "ha by 
making an irruption into their Syrian territo« 
ries. This increaſed the credit and authority 
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of Salaha'ddin in Egypt ; while that of the 
khalif gradually leſſened there. Salaha'ddin 
converted two of the public buildings at 4/ 
Kanyro into ſchools, or colleges, for the diſci- 
ples of the famous ſonnite doctor A Shafer ; 
and turned all the kadis, or judges, of the 
ſhiite perſuaſion out of their places, to make 
room for thoſe of the other ſect. This was a 
dangerous attempt, as the Fatemite khalif was 
chief of the ſect of Ali but Nuro'ddin was a 
zealous abbaſhde, and looked on the ſhiites 
as heretics; which made him entertain ſuch a 
mortal hatred to the Fatemites, that he ſent an 
exprels prohibition to the vazir to ſuffer the 
name of Al Aded to be any longer prayed for 
in any of the Egyptian moſques, and to ſub- 
ſtitute that of the kahlif of Baghdad in his 
room. 
When the edict iſſued by Sa/aha'd- 
367. n on this occaſion was Carried into 
execution, the Khalif A Ade was ſick, and foon 
aſter died, without knowing he had been de- 
prived of his authority. On his death, Sa- 
laba ddin occupied the imperial palace, and 
took poſſeſſion of all the treaſures, which were 
immenſe, as well as the moſt rich and invalua-— 
ble furniture, found therein. To the latter 
appertained a noble library of books, collec- 
ted by the Fatemite khalifs, and containing 
no leſs than 100,000 volumes, bound and 
written in the moſt beautiful manner, Theſe 
books were formed of the works of the mot 
Emi1- 
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eminent My//em divines, traditioniſts, profeſ- 
ſors of juriſprudence, philologers, gramma- 
rians, poets, philoſophers, hiſtorians, mathe- 
maticians, and aſtronomers. 

Salaba ddin removed the family of A Ad 
to a private and retired part of the palace, 
and placed a guard upon them: ſome of 
the khalit's ſlaves were told, ſome manumitted, 
and others given away. 

Thus ended the Fatemite dynaſty in Egypt, 
after it had continued in Ma 271 years; 
that is 71 in Kairwarnd, and do in Al Kayro. 
We have before taken notice, i that their foun- 
ders boaſted their deſcent trom i; by Fati- 
ma, the daughter of Mabzmmet!:; but were all 
the while diſclaimed as ſuch by the abaſſide 
khalifs, and by them excommunicated as 
tranſitors, uſurpers, tyrants, and impoſtors, 
together with all their adherents, as heretics, 


and rebels to their jawtul ſovereign. 

that part of Africa where they then reſided, 

but even as far as Sic 

M:haia, which their founder built, and called 
When they became maſters of Es y7t, and 


The Fatemite princes made a great progreſs 
in extending their power not only far beyond 
5 ; and the ſurprizing 
ſtrength, and ſtupendous works, of the city of 
by his new name, are an ample evidence of 
their eatly power and opulence, 
removed their court thither, they were not leſs 
TI'S am- 
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- ambitious, or Jeſs ſucceſsful in enlarging their 
dominions ; which gave them an opportunity 
of raiſing their empire to fuch a height of 
magnificence as the Arabic writers thought 
they could never ſufficiently extol. Whatever 
ſucceſſes they had in the field, Whatever con- 
queſts they made either in Sia, Paleſiine, or 
other provinces whither they led their victo- 
rious armies, were always celebrated with the 
utmoſt pomp and ſplendour; yet in ſuch a 
manner, and with iuch circumſtances, as 
ſhewed at once a due ſenſe of the vanity of all 
worldly pomp, and their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the giver of all victory. 

As ſoon as the news of the abolition of the 
Fatemite khalifat in Fgypt arrived at Baghdad. 
and it was known there that the khalif Mo- 
tedi was prayed or throughout all the Fg yp- 
tian provinces, public rejoicings were made in 
that capital for ſeveral days, % Meoſtadi alla 
diſpatched Amadodin Sandal, one of his miniſ— 
ters of ſtate, with royal veſts to Nauro'ddin, Sa- 
lala ddin, and thoſe preachers who had men- 
tioned his name in the moſques of Egypt. 
He alſo ſent them magnificent preſents; and 
ordered the black ſtandard, uſed by the houſe 
of Abbar, to be carried to Kayro, where his 
authority was recognized, by people of all 
ranks and derominations, This revolution 
was accompliſhed without any effsfion of 
Moſlem blood; or, as the Arab writers expreſs 
it, without ſo much as two goats butting each 


other ; 
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ether: though the Egyptians had been 200 
years entirely attached to the family of Ali. 
Salaba ddin being maſter of all 4! Aded's 
treaſures, which amounted to a predijgjous 
ſum, ſent part of them to Nuro'ddin in Syria, 
and diſtributed the remainder among the 
troops. This gave Nuro'ddin aſſurance of 
Salaha'ddin's fidelity to him; but while the 
latter amuſed him, with the molt feigned ſube 
miſſion, and acts of generoſity, he alſo took 
all proper means to ſecure the cron of Eg. 
to himſelf and his deicendants. To all his 
wile precautions and preparations, the elated 
Salaha'ddin took care to add that ot gaining the 
Egyptians to his intereſt and adminiſtration, 
by all the popular acts of clemency and libe- 
rality; in which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he 
became idolized among them. Nuro'd#in was 
no leſs a maſter of the art of diſſimulation, 
and appeared outwardly ſatisfied with his pro- 
ceedings ; though he was all that while railing 
a powerful armament, with full reſolution to 
invade E ypt ; but he died of à ſquinancy, at 
the caſtle of Damaſcus. juſt as he was going to 
enter upon that expedition, to the great joy 
of Salaha'ddin and his whole family, as alſo to 
the great ſatisfaction of the Egyptians, who 
dreaded his approach. | 
Nuro'ddin was ſucceeded in the ſovereignty 
of his great dominions by his ſon A Malec Al 
Saleh Iſmael Mahmud, who was then only eleven 
years of age; and Salaha'ddin acknowledged 


himſelf 
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himſelf his vaſſal, by ordering prayers to be 
ſet up for him in all the moſques within the 
Egyptian territories : but, ſoon after, Salaha'd- 
din aſſu med the title of ſoltan, or ſovereign of 
Egypt, and was acknowledged ſuch, by the 
far greater part of the ſtates of that kingdom, 
without oppoſition 
 'Fhere were many Egyptian lords who re- 
tained an irreconcileable hatred againſt the 
new Abbaſſide khalift, and had engaged in a 
conſpiracy againſt him, in favor of the Faze- 
miie family, and with a defign of reſtoring the 
6 khalifat, This plot was deeply laid ; 
5% yet timely dilcovered, and ſeverely 
puniſhed. Another revolt broke out the next 
year, which was alſo ſuppreſſed by 4 
579* Malek Al Turan the brother of Sala- 
ba ddin; while that ſoltan himſelf obliged the 
Frau, under the command of William II. 
king of Sictly, to raiſe the ſiege of Alexandria, 
with great precipitation and loſs. This ſuc- 
ceſs was foliowed by a much greater in Syria; 
„ Where he reduced the ſtrong capital of 
. Damaſcus, of which he made his bro- 
ther governor, and returned to Egypt in a 
triumphant manner. He meditated the ſub- 
jugation of all the leſſer Mohammedan ſtates, 
and alſo the expulſion of the Franks out of 
Syrra; in which he was fo ſucceſsful, that he 
obtained the kingdom of Damaſcus, conquer- 
ed Meſopotamia, won Paleſtine, and regained 
Jeruſalem. A prince who wanted nothing 
Fn 
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to commend him to ſucceeding ages, nor to 
glorify him in the kingdom of heaven, but 
the ſaving knowledge of Jiſus Chriſt.” 

We ſhall give an account of the reigns of 
this prince and his ſucceſſors in our next vo- 
lume: but ſhall here confine ourſelves to an 
account of that prince's family. 


On the Family of filtan Salana'ppin, or 
Saladin. 

Hub, the brother of S$hairacuh, was the fa- 
ther of Salaha'ddin, and originally of the city 
of Dawin: but they afterwards removed into 
Trak, and offered their ſervice to Bahruz, the 
Seljukian governor of Baghdad, and the pro- 
vince of Fat. Pairus found them men of 
merit, and made Aub commandant of Tecr:!, 
where Shairacu was appointed to ferve under 
him, after they had gone through all the mili- 
tary poſts. with great honor and reputation. 
The night that Gala i were 
born, his father and uncle were 
expelled Tecrit by Babruz; becauſe Shairacuh 
had killed a e {cribe, or ſecretary 
After this expulſion. the two brothers retired 
to the court of N Amadoddin Zenki at Al 
Mawſei, and entered into the ſervice of that 
prince, who loaded them with preſents, and 
beitowed ſome of his terretories upon them. 
The atabek conferred upon Has the poſt of 
commandant of the city of Baalbec; which, 
an the death of Zenti, he delivered up to the 


Da- 


Hejra 532. 


„ 
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Damidſcents, by way of exchange for ſeveral 


_ ether diſtricts and territories that were ceded 


to him; and this ſo conciliated to him the 
affections of the Damaſcenes, that he was from 
that time conſidered as their general and com- 
marider in chief. As for Mairacub, he re- 
mained with Nuro ddin Mahmud, Zenki's ſon ; 
who aſſigned him the government of Rahaba 
upon the Enphrates, Hems, tind Other cities! 


being likewiſe acquainted with his bravery, 
and ſkill in the military art, he conſtituted 


him generaliſſimo of all his forces. Nuro'ddin 


was afterwards deſirous of annexing Damaſcus, 


with its dependencies, to his dominions ; and 
employed Shairacuh to write to his brother 
Hub, for his aſhſtatice in this affair. Shai- 
racub took his meaſures ſo well, and managed 
this arduous point with ſuch addreſs, that 4yub 
prevailed on the Hamaſcenes to recognize the 
authority of that prince. Theſe two able 
miniſters, and great captains, preſided over 
Nuro ddin's councils, till the firſt expedition he 
undertook into Eg ypþ/; which was committed 
= the cate of JSheoirucyh. 


